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last moment because the Yorkshire mine- 

owners were demanding what Mr. Baldwin 
regarded as excessive wage reductions, was a coup 
de thédtre which might have been described as clever 
if Mr. Baldwin were at all given to cleverness. Actually, 
we suppose it was a perfectly sincere eleventh-hour 
attempt to fulfil his promise to see that the miners 
“get fair play.” It is to be feared, however, that the 
miners will hardly regard it in that light. The Govern- 
ment has given, or, at any rate, is seeking to give, the 
mineowners every single thing they asked for at the 
beginning of the dispute, and it only shied when the 
Yorkshire owners, taking advantage of so apparently 
favourable an opportunity, demanded something which 
they had never previously ventured to suggest. They 
had to give way, of course, but in giving way they 
merely returned to the position which they took up last 
autumn and again in April, and which Mr. Baldwin is 
busily entrenching for them. Some of the recent 
personal attacks on Mr. Baldwin are, of course, absurd 
and unjustifiable. The epithet “murderer” is not 
more extravagant than the suggestion that he is 
influenced by his own financial connection with the coal 
industry. But the plain facts remain that he has 
asked the miners to trust him; that he has let them 
down completely ; and that neither they nor any other 
body of Trade Unionists are ever likely to trust him 
again. His heart may be in the right place, but his 
head seems to be unequal to the task of grasping the 
situation and resisting the threats and blandishments of 


[T holding up of the Eight Hours Bill at the 











mine-owners and the Die-hards. 


If the Yorkshire owners had proved obstinate, and 
the coup had accordingly failed, the tangle would have 
been almost ludicrously complete. For the Govern- 
ment would have found itself in the impossible position 
of having accepted direct responsibility for the “ fair- 
ness” of the district wage schedules. It is a pity 
that did not happen, because out of the tangle there 
might have arisen a much louder and more insistent 
cry for “ back to the Report, ” and we do not believe 
there is any way, save Sir Herbert Samuel’s way, of 
restoring anything like peace or prosperity to the coal 
industry. The Eight Hours Bill, unaccompanied by 
any serious attempt whatever to reorganise the industry, 
is a sheer disaster, calculated to produce not profits 
but merely more ill-will in quarters where already 
there is surely ill-will enough. The British miner is 
the victim of the piece; and he is being victimised 
by those who most surely wish him well—Messrs. Cook 
and Baldwin. If either the Miners’ Federation or the 
British Government were competently led, a reasonably 
satisfactory settlement should by now be within sight. 
For the mineowners are still worse led and could offer 
no effective resistance to a settlement on the lines of 
the Samuel Report if either of the other parties were 
to insist upon it—as either could insist. But appar- 
ently the struggle is to be allowed to drag on to its 
bitter and abortive end. The men, with Mr. Baldwin’s 
help, will be starved back to work in a week or two 
on the owners’ terms; and they will go back with one 
single and perfectly justified object in their minds— 
to renew the struggle at the earliest moment and 
continue it until some Government or other realises 
that the coal industry is of sufficient national importance 
to be compulsorily reorganised. 

* * * 


There is one thing perfectly clear about the political 
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storm in Canada. It ensures for the Dominion in 
September a general election that will be-as bitterly 


fought as was the Reciprocity election of 1911, while. 


the results may be even more important for the Empire. 
The immediate battleground is the Governor-General’s 
second decision—his granting a dissolution to the 
Conservative Prime Minister when, a few hours after 
forming his shadow Cabinet of seven, he suffered defeat 
by one vote. Lord Byng appears to have been unfor- 
tunate rather than partisan. It is absurd to say, as 
several British authorities are saying, that he has re- 
affirmed the colonial status of Canada. A Governor- 
General appointed by Canada would have been confronted 
with the same difficulty. Naturally Lord Byng wanted to 
relinquish his post without seeing a premature general 
election come as the result of his final executive act, 
and he was led to believe that Mr. Meighen, with a 
following in the House slightly more numerous than 
that of Mr. Mackenzie King, would be able to carry 
on. The idea was baseless. The Progressives could 
not support a Conservative Government in action, nor 
could the new Ministers be put through the ordeal of re- 
election. Mr. Meighen’s impotence should have been 
apparent to Lord Byng, who, we may be sure, had 
never dreamed of anything so disastrous as the raising, 
through what the Liberals call his coup d'état, of an essen- 
tial imperial and constitutional issue. Mr. King argues 
that Mr. Meighen, having gone down before a resolution 
of the House declaring his Government to be irregular, 
was not in a position to advise a dissolution, and there- 
fore that the dissolution itself is a breach of the Constitu- 
tion and an insult to the Dominion Parliament. The 
Progressives say the same, and the point is pressed home 
in the barbed rhetoric of Mr. Bourassa, the picturesque 
former leader of Quebec Nationalism. 
* * * 


Mr. Mackenzie King, of course, was anxious to go to 
the country as Prime Minister, the sufficient reason 
being that in Canada the Government controls the 
election machinery and thereby enters the contest with a 
material advantage. Plainly, however, Liberals are 
not now inclined to lament the loss of that advantage, 
for through the tactics of Mr. Meighan they have 
gained a new cause and cry for the campaign. Liberals 
and Progressives will fight together for the full rights 
of Parliament and the constitutional freedom of Canada. 
But the particular danger of this position needs no 
emphasising. Already the Conservative Press is 
accusing Mr. King of “‘ unfurling the flag of separation,” 
thus, as they announce, displaying his true colours after 
a long course of evasions in reference to the British 
connection. Should Mr. King be made to appear 
as the leader of the secessionists, the Liberal party may 
look for virtual extinction in several provinces, while 
its prospects in Quebec will be obscured. French 
Canada is the most striking political anomaly in the 
British system. The people would make any sacrifice 
to remain in the Empire, because of the complete 
security therein of their language and religion. In 
1925 the Conservative assault upon Quebec was of no 
avail. It is easy to see how Mr. Meighen, in the coming 
election, will renew the attack upon the key province. 

* * * 

The trial of the Turkish plotters has been going “ ac- 
cording to plan ’ at Smyrna. The net has been drawn 
wide, and the accused include almost all the high person- 
ages who have shown themselves unfavourable to the 
Kemal régime. The evidence against these men is of 
the flimsiest; it has been volunteered by, or extorted 
from, certain lewd fellows of the baser sort who con- 
fessed to being the hired assassins. According to their 
story, the murder of the President was to be the prelude 
to a grand coup d'état, which would have put the anti- 
Kemalists in power and perhaps have restored the 
Sultanate. We cannvt pretend at this stage to know 
the whole truth, and indeed it is probable that we shall 





——o 





never know it. But without far better evidence, few 
of us will credit the charges made against a number 
of men of high reputation and intelligence. The trig] 
seems to have been conducted with ferocity and up. 
fairness on the part both of the Public Prosecutor ang 
of the President of the court. In that respect perhaps 
it has not differed from many political trials in other 
countries. But it will not do much good, we fear, to 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha’s reputation, especially jin 
view of the widespread belief that the whole “ plot” 
has been engineered to enable him to rid himself of 
inconvenient opponents. Whatever the verdict ma 
be, hatred and desire for revenge are likely to be 
big factors in Turkish politics. 
7 * * 


Lord Lytton, returning from Bengal on leave, has 
been speaking gravely of the animosity between Hindus 
and Moslems as the greatest anxiety of the present 
time for the Government of India. His warning is 
emphasised by the Press dispatches of the week. They 
call attention to the fact that while the recent Bakr-Id 
festival passed off on the whole quietly, this was only 
because the police had been fully prepared in all districts, 
while in the large cities military precautions on an 
unusual scale were taken. In Bengal, the Punjab, 
and the United Provinces there is great popular tension, 
and the preparations for the autumn elections to the 
Legislatures are swamped in the universal religious 
hatred. It is anticipated that the polling will go 
strongly in favour of communal candidates. There 
are special reasons for anxiety in the Punjab, where 
the Hindu-Moslem dispute is complicated by that 
between Sikhs and Mohammedans. A Borrowers’ Pro- 
tection Bill now before the Punjab Legislature is giving 
rise to apprehension, the Government being warned 
that it cannot fail to exacerbate the communal strife. 
The money-lenders against whom it is directed are 
Hindus, and the Moslem peasantry form a very large 
part of their clientele. Throughout Upper India there 
is a comparatively new and very fruitful cause of strife 
in the vigorous Shuddhi movement, which is devoted 
to the reconversion of Hindus who have lapsed to Islam 
or Christianity. All parties seem to agree that the 
shadow of religious conflict is deepening. From the 
Indian side there are no proposals of any worth for 
bringing peace between the warring communities, 
and even the extremist papers admit that peace is 
preserved by nothing save the display of British power. 

* * * 


The adjournment of the Chinese Tariff Conference is 
a confession of failure on the part of the Powers. But 
the failure is one which has long seemed inevitable. 
It is impossible in the prevailing chaos to come to any 
satisfactory agreement. It is not merely that the 
absence of a central government means that pledges 
(such as the abolition of likin) cannot be implemented. 
Any concession to China, any attempt to do justice to 
China, is almost certain to result in strengthening 
might instead of right. The fiscal autonomy which has 
been conceded as from January, 1929, will, if the 
present state of affairs continues, simply amount to 4 
gift to the Changs and the Wus. This is not to say, 
of course, that the Powers are blameless. It is, in part 
at least, to their lack of an honest and concerted policy 
that the miseries of China must be attributed. The 
Japanese have shown their hand during the last week. 
Their propagandists have long been representing Great 
Britain as the villain of the piece, and now we are 
openly accused of being the authors of the new crime of 
postponing the Tariff Conference. Japan’s aim, © 
course, is to establish her position as the real—and 
only—friend of China, and so to get separate and 
favourable terms for herself. We are ainused to 
see that Baron Shidehara, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, has just censured the Japanese newspapers 
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which have alleged that there are differences of opinion 
or policy between Great Britain and Japan ! 
* . * 


The Mining Industry Bill has been before a Standing 
Committee of the House of Commons this week. 
Attempts to improve ‘it have naturally failed, for its 

ise form was clearly settled in advance, so as to 
meet the owners’ objection to reorganisation. The 
Labour Party has tried in vain, by amendment, to 
preathe some reality into the proposals dealing with 
colliery amalgamations. Their amendments, of course, 
have been defeated; and it is notable that even the 
Government spokesmen have hardly professed to have 
faith in the immediate efficiency of the Bill. They 
have fallen back on the argument that, if nothing is 
done, the Bill imposes an obligation to report the fact 
to Parliament in three years’ time, and it will then be 
possible, if Parliament thinks fit, to apply compulsory 
wers. In other words, unless the owners suddenly 
change their attitude, and voluntarily reorganise the 
industry themselves, we are to wait three more years 
before we do anything about it. No one has the faintest 
hope that the owners will take collective action, or 
that the present Bill will have any appreciable effect. 
Entire reliance is being placed in the reduction of 
wages and the increase of hours to promote the recovery 
of the industry. And then there are expressions of 
pained indignation when Mr. Baldwin’s little perorations 
about g will cause Labour Members to lose their 
tempers. The Government’s whole attitude in this 
disputeShas made the keeping of tempers a very difficult 
task. Mr. Baldwin may mean every word he says; 
but, if he does, he must have a faulty understanding of 
the meaning of words and an extraordinary inability 
to gauge the impression he makes on his hearers. 
Everyone who heard or read his speech in the House 
last week must have believed that he was making at 
least a tentative new offer to the miners. Yet a day or 
two later he blandly denied any such intention. Such 
gaucherie, to give it no worse a name, is unpardonable 
ina Prime Minister, who ought at least to know how 
to say what he means. 
* * * 


There has been great Press publicity both before 
and during this week’s Conference of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, at which it was announced that 
fierce attacks were to be delivered on the leaders of 
the Union for their conduct of the late strike, and that 
Mr. J. H. Thomas was in grave danger of losing his 
position. Of course, no one who knew anything about 
tither Mr. Thomas or the N.U.R. attached the slightest 
—e to these anticipations. However sore the 

waymen may be over the terms on which the strike 
was called off and their own return to work arranged, 
they have not the smallest intention of giving Mr. 

omas the sack. He is far too strongly entrenched, 
and has been far too successful as a negotiator on the 
tailwaymen’s behalf, for any campaign against him to 
ve a chance of success. He has often been attacked 
before; and great Press publicity has usually been 
given to these attacks. But Mr. Thomas has regularly 
turned the tables on his assailants. This week he 
done so again. The result means nothing in 
terms of policy; it simply shows the strength of Mr. 
Thomas’s hold. It may have been much more over- 
whelming by Mr. Bromley’s timely letting of the cat 
out of the bag in relation to the Trades Union Congress’s 
quarrel with the miners; but it would have been 
certain in any case. When it comes to the point, 
Trade Unionists are as a rule extraordinarily faithful 
to their leaders; and Mr. Thomas has a stronger and 
4 tighter hold on his members than any other Trade 

nion official. 

* * * 


This week Mr. Churchill announced in the House 


that, as no more had been heard of the famous Meston 
Committee, the Government proposed to take steps 
of its own for considering the question of block versus 
percentage grants. But it now appears that, before 
this statement was made, Lord Meston had taken 
steps towards calling the Committee together in. 
It has not met for over two years, and has long n 
a standing parliamentary joke. Now, apparently it 
is to meet; and it will presumably consider the draft 
report which Lord Meston made before the sittings 
were suspended. The question at issue is, of course, 
vital. It affects national grants in aid of many of the 
most vital public services, including education. The 
Government is believed to be in favour of a practically 
universal system of block grants, and of giving these, 
not in respect of each separate service, but for 
large groups of services taken together. This, it 
is urged, will enable central inspection and control 
to be cut down, and will thus both lead to economy 
and give the local authorities a freer hand. On 
the other hand, it is obviously liable to let down 
the minimum standards of service, and to give the 
local authorities an incentive to do less. This is 
doubtless the intention; but it is certain that the 
proposal will be fought both by the more pro- 
gressive local authorities and by educationists and 
social reformers generally. The contents of Lord 
Meston’s draft report have not been disclosed; but 
it is known that there were keen disagreements on his 
Committee. 
* *” * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Technically the 
Dail need not dissolve for another twelve months, 
but it is generally assumed that the Cabinet’s decision 
as to the date of the General Election will be largely 
influenced by the result of the platform campaign 
during the Parliamentary recess. Mr. Cosgrave and 
his colleagues are more confident about the future 
than they were a few months ago, when it looked as 
if the economy crusade might make shipwreck of their 
prestige. If they have not escaped scot free, the 
agitation was so ludicrously overdone that it is already 
creating a reaction in their favour. Even more import- 
ant is the successful passage of the Tariff Commission 
Bill through the Dail. It might have been expected 
that advocates of tariffs would rejoice at the setting 
up of a tribunal to investigate on behalf of the Cabinet 
the claims of industries to protection. This is not 
the view of our whole-hoggers, who would make it the 
first duty of a patriot to tax imports, and leave it 
to native industries to say whether they are prepared to 
face competition or not. Ministerialists were known 
to be divided on the question of the Commission, and 
other sections of the Chamber saw in this fact a chance 
of driving a wedge into the ranks of the Government. 
The Cabinet had the good sense, however, to stick 
pluckily to its guns, and though Mr. Walsh, the chair- 
man of Cumann na n Gaedheal, confessed that he 
regarded the Commission “ without enthusiasm,” he 
consented to accept it. In this he showed himself a 
more far-seeing politician than some of his associates 
who, to judge by their utterances, would not have 
hesitated, if given a lead, to force a split. It is question- 
able if a revolt on their part would have served to 
wreck the Bill, even with the aid of Labour. And it 
is certain that had the attempt succeeded, in the appeal 
to the constituencies that must follow, Labour, while 
it might be willing for political reasons to upset the 
Commission, would offer as strong opposition for 
economic reasons to taxes on imported food as farmers 
would to taxes on imported manufactures. In the Free 
State there is no academic prejudice in favour of Free 
Trade. Most of us, however, have a shrewd idea that 
when the Tariff Commission sets itself to investigate 
claims for protection it will be found that the real 


evil from which the majority of our industries are 
B 
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suffering is not so much unfair competition as incom- 
petent management and primitive business methods. 
* * ae 


PourTicaAL CORRESPONDENT writes: The triangular duel, 
A as it may be regarded, between the coalowners, the 
miners and the Government, has entered on a new 
phase this week, and rumour has been busy with the belated 
discovery of the Cabinet that the coalowners are not playing 
the game. Mr. Baldwin in private begged representative 
owners to help the Government out by offering really good 
wage terms in return for what ought to be called the Eight 
Hours Bill, even if it involved them in a temporary loss. It 
was only on Tuesday that Ministers realised that a number 
of owners meant to flout the Premier’s appeal. Lord Cecil 
and Lord Salisbury began the process of “ putting it across ”’ 
the owners in the Lords that evening, and at the Cabinet meeting 
on the following day there was a rather heated discussion 
as to whether the Hours Bill should be indefinitely postponed. 
This was, I believe, Mr. Baldwin’s intention, but some of his 
colleagues, who have been fighting for the owners throughout, 
pressed for the speedy enactment of the Bill. The general 
opinion in the Lobby is that the Government’s change of front 
came too late to inspire the miners with any confidence in 
their sense of fair play. 
* * * 
I see that an old Cabinet rumour has been revived within 
the last few days, though it is misapplied to the General Strike 
crisis. It is pretty well known in the Lobby that last year, 
when there was danger of a serious revolt of the Conservative 
rank and file in the House of Commons if the Government 
did not accept their Political Levy Bill, Mr. Baldwin threatened 
to resign if the party voted against him. It will be remembered 
that the threat was sufficient, and the Bill was shelved. Mr. 
Baldwin had his own ideas about dealing with the Trade Unions, 
and evidently wished the attack on them to be more compre- 
hensive. At the time his threat to resign was coupled with 
the suggestion, in some quarters, that if the Die-hards got 
rid of him they might have to swallow Mr. Churchill as an 
alternative Prime Minister. This was, of course, a bit of 
mischief on the Ministerial side, designed to strengthen Mr. 
Baldwin’s position, for Mr. Churchill was then anathema to 
the Die-hards. Even now, and although he has courted the 
favour of the Tories recently, Mr. Churchill has little following 
in the Conservative Party, and much water must flow under 
the bridge before he could hope to form a stable Conservative 
administration even if he had the opportunity. 
* a 2K 


The younger Conservatives do not mean to abandon their 
campaign on Moscow money, which they believe will be popular. 
They are now organising a demonstration in the Albert Hall 
for next Thursday, in which various Tory bodies will take 
part, and speeches will be made by members who spoke in 
the House of Commons debate. The organisers do not seem 
quite to know what steps to urge, for behind the scenes it has 
been represented to them that the growing trade with Russia is 
valuable to this country. So the meeting will be an occasion 
for unlimited denunciation, with fireworks about the Red 
Peril—sound and fury, without much practical suggestion. 
And one reason for this is that the younger Conservatives 
are suffering very much from being tongue-tied in the House 
of Commons. They must talk somewhere, and about some- 
thing, or they will feel that the public life is a very barren 


affair. 
ok a eo 


In fact, the younger Conservatives who got into the House 
of Commons at the last election, not a few of whom have brains 
as well as money, have found already that for them public 
life is barren. The Government have an enormous majority, 
and plenty of business to get through, and the whips use all 
their influence to prevent the newcomers from talking. Those 
of them who are nominated to serve on committees upstairs 
find it dull and exacting work, with no compensating publicity, 
for committees nowadays are practically unreported. In 
1906, when the Liberals were returned with a great majority, 
the surplusage used to hold meetings to organise the reform 
of the world; but Conservatives do not want to reform the 
world. The consequence is that the younger Tories in their 
discontent are casting jealous eyes at their Treasury Bench, 
and a good deal of grumbling is heard. They consider, and 
perhaps with reason, that there is talent on the back benches 
equal, if not superior, to that of Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, 
Sir A. Steel-Maitland, or Sir Philip Sassoon. These are the 


names generally singled out, though others also are mentioned. 
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THE WICKEDNESS OF WEST HAM 


M- NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN has found g 
very pretty way of showing his affection 
for local government. The quarrel of the 
central authority and the West Ham Board of Guardians 
has produced a deadlock. The Guardians, already 
over their heads in debt, want a further loan to enable 
them to carry on. The Ministry of Health refuses to 
sanction such a loan, unless outdoor relief in the West 
Ham Union is cut down to a more modest scale. Qp 
this point the Ministry is as firm as a rock, while the 
Guardians are as obstinate as mules or miners, and there 
results what Mr. Chamberlain calls “a breakdown of 
part of our local government machinery.” What, 
then, is he to do? He has rejected, on grounds that 
appear not altogether unreasonable, such obvious 
remedies as the dissolution of the present Board and 
the holding of a new election, or the issuing of an 
Order and procedure by mandamus in the event of its 
not being obeyed. What he proposes to do is to tum 
out the elected Guardians, and to put in their place a 
body of persons appointed by himself to administer 
the Poor Law. 

These persons will, of course, be responsible not to 
the ratepayers of West Ham, but to the Ministry. 
They will be paid for their services (by the ratepayers), 
and they will be assisted by an advisory committee of 
‘independent persons of competence,” who will also 
be appointed by the Minister and whose travelling 
expenses will be paid by the West Ham ratepayers, 
But this is not the whole story. The Boards of Guar. 
dians (Default) Bill is not merely a measure for the 
correction of West Ham. There is, in fact, no mention 
in it of West Ham. It covers any Union “ where it 
appears to the Minister that the Board of Guardians 
have ceased, or are acting in such a manner as will 
render them unable, to discharge all or any of the 
functions exerciseable by the Board.” It gives the 
central authority power, in short, to suppress any local 
Poor Law authority whose policy does not conform to 
the standards laid down by Whitehall or—may we 
suggest it ?—by the torchbearers of “ economy” in 
the Conservative Party. This Bill, says Mr. Chamber- 
lain, is ‘an attempt not to destroy local government, 
but to save it.” Is it indeed? Or was Miss Susan 
Lawrence nearer the truth when she declared in the 
House of Commons last Monday that “ this business 
of West Ham is a smoke cloud to cover a very large, 
far-extending and thought-out policy ” ? 

Let us admit that there is a case against the West 
Ham Guardians. Mr. Chamberlain put it very strongly 
in the Second Reading debate, and one or two of the 
Conservative back-benchers put it a great deal too 
strongly. There was much talk of corruption. But 
the corruption alleged is not, as the unwary newspaper 
reader might suppose, that the Guardians are filling 
their own pockets. What they are accused of is the 
winning of their seats on the Board by promising gener- 
ous relief to the destitute. Mr. Chamberlain was asked 
whether much the same sort of thing was not done in 
Parliamentary elections—and not least by members 
of his own party in holding out golden hopes of the 
blessings to be obtained through the return of Tories 
pledged to Protection. To which he made the cynical 
reply that these promises have been so often falsified 
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that the canny elector no longer attaches any weight 
to them, but that in the local elections it is far otherwise 
_there the elector knows that the Guardians can, and 
wil, fulfil their pledges. It is a fine distinction in 
morals, we think. We will let it pass, however, and 
that it is not sound that a man should win his 
seat merely because he offers a larger bribe to the poor 
than does his opponent. (Neither is it sound, by the 
way, that his opponent should win the seat merely 
because he undertakes to stint the poor in the interest 
of the rich ratepayers.) Let us admit also that there 
have been instances in West Ham of relief being given 
where it should not have been given. That, indeed, 
has been admitted even by Mr. Killip, the Labour 
vice-chairman of the West Ham Board, with whom the 
Minister of Health made great play last Monday. But 
these things are not the gravamen of the charge against 
the West Ham Guardians. The gravamen of the 
charge against the West Ham Guardians is that their 
scale of relief is extravagantly high. They have 
an overdraft of between £200,000 and £300,000, they 
are in debt to the Ministry to the extent of nearly 
£2,000,000, and their poor rate is 9s. in the £. Now they 
want a further loan of £425,000. ‘Can I fairly be 
asked,” says Mr. Chamberlain, “‘to help them to go on 
outrunning the constable in this flagrant way? Is it 
not necessary to put an end to the West Ham scandal ? ” 
No doubt it is. But it is also necessary to disabuse our 
minds of the notion that in this scandal the West Ham 
Guardians are all black and the Government and the 
Ministry of Health all white. 

There is a case for West Ham as well as a case against 
West Ham. The West Ham Union is a “ city of the 
por.” It comprises a population of 750,000, and it 
has an appallingly low assessable value. Its average 
rateable value per head of the population is about 
{4 5s., as against £6 10s. for England and Wales as a 
whole. West Ham is poorer even than the poorest of 
its neighbours within the County of London—Bethnal 
Green, where the rateable value per head is £4 17s. 
Nor has it the advantage which Bethnal Green enjoys 
of assistance from the richer boroughs in London. 
West Ham is not in London, and has no share in the 
equalisation pool provided by the Metropolitan Common 
Por Fund. In a word, West Ham, with its huge 
working-class population, with a high roll of unem- 
ployment, with a pauper rate (before the general 
strike) of 919 per 10,000, stands in the very forefront 
of the “ necessitous areas”’ of the country. Now, 
whatever sins the Guardians may be guilty of, no one 
can pretend that it is they who have made West Ham 
into a “ necessitous area.”” They did not ask to bear 
the burden of relieving the abnormal unemployment 
of the last few years. In fact, they and every other 
Board of Guardians in the land have protested against 
the Poor Law being saddled with a task for which it 
was not intended. But they have protested in vain. 
The Government has thrust it on them, in pursuance 
of its calculated policy of saving the taxpayer at the 
‘xpense of the ratepayer. And thus the Government, 
80 far from having made any serious attempt to tackle 
the problem of ‘“ necessitous areas,” has actually 
aggravated their distress. What tinkling brass is the 
Tories’ talk about the sufferings of the ratepayer ! 
And how comic a figure they cut as the saviours of the 
Purses and the consciences of the local electorate ! 





In all the circumstances, we are not surprised to find 
the West Ham Guardians asserting that not they, but 
the Government, should be in the dock. 

But let us make it clear that we are not holding a 
brief for the West Ham Board of Guardians or for 
Boards of Guardians in general. This trouble is only 
another illustration of the rottenness of the Poor Law 
system. An ad hoc destitution authority is not a fit 
body for dealing with any form of distress, least of all 
with unemployment. Its defects and its vices go far 
deeper than any question of personnel or of policy, 
whether it be a “ Socialistic ” or a Charity Organisation 
Society policy. That, however, is a point we need 
not labour. Mr. Chamberlain is in agreement with us, 
and we believe that he honestly desires to abolish the 
Poor Law. But we are bound to say we smell a rat 
in his Boards of Guardians (Default) Bill. It is not 
merely a short cut out of his West Ham difficulty. 
It is designed, as we have shown, as an engine of 
offence against any Board which displeases the Ministry. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s critics have said that he intends to 
use it to enforce a general cutting down of relief to a 
maximum of something like 40s. a week. If that is 
in truth his policy, then it is a doubly deplorable policy. 
For, in the first place, it is not the proper function of 
the central authority to make itself the champion of 
local parsimony. And in the second place, it is not 
the proper function of the central authority to impose 
its will in any arbitrary fashion at all on the local 
authorities. Its proper function is to guide and stimu- 
late them, to insist on their keeping up to a national 
minimum (not down to a national maximum), and, for 
the rest, to leave them to manage their own affairs. 

Mr. Chamberlain himself has a good record in local 
democracy, and we are loth to credit him with anything 
worse than an egregious error of judgment in this Bill, 
which, as Mr. MacDonald argued, is not likely to do 
much either to cheapen or to purify administration in 
West Ham. But there are many men in his party who 
do not care a button for democracy, and who will 
press him, we may be sure, to cramp and fetter the 
discretion of the local authorities. Will they be 
satisfied when they have got their teeth into West Ham ? 
Or will they not, like a sheepdog that has once tasted 
blood, want more? If and when the Boards of 
Guardians are abolished, will their successors, the local 
health and education authorities, likewise become the 
victims of Whitehall ? There is mischief in this Bill, 
beside which the wickedness of West Ham is a bagatelle. 
Mr. Chamberlain has to do something about West Ham ; 
but it is ludicrous to suppose that he requires such 
powers as these for his purpose. A man who arms him- 
self with a six-shooter to kill a flea will be rightly sus- 
pected of being after larger game ! 


THE TWO CONSULS 


Paris, July 5th. 


NTELLIGENT comment on French affairs is becoming 
I impossible. If one writes with perfect truth that 
prospects have improved, a few hours later there 

is a relapse. If one takes a gloomy view in accordance 
with the prevailing sentiment of France, there comes a 
sudden wave of optimism. If one hails the return of 
Poincaré, it is only to learn the next day that Poincaré 
has withdrawn. If one records renewed confidence in 
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Caillaux, somebody is certain to prick the Caillaux bubble. 
If one prophesies the downfall of a Ministry, it miraculously 
recovers itself. If one accords it a fair lease of life, it slips 
up on an unexpected piece of orange peel. 

Moreover, it is useless to discuss French projects, for 
they are put forward by responsible persons only to be 
repudiated by the same persons a little later. Why 
attempt, for example, to show the fallacies of a monstrous 
scheme of inflation called the “single ceiling” (consisting 
of the assimilation of banknotes and Government bonds 
on the specious pretext that they are both scraps of paper) 
whether it is M. Caillaux or M. Péret who plays with the 
proposal, when the chances of its realisation may shrink 
to nothing? Of purely academic debate we have surely 
had enough, and the present writer feels that he owes 
apologies to his readers for setting out repeatedly the 
French financial situation, which does not really alter 
except in the sense of gradually growing worse. All that 
is worth saying has long ago been said. All the errors 
have been pointed out, all the remedies have been examined. 
The rest is merely futile elaboration of the various aspects 
of the problem. 

It is true that the subject is inexhaustible, precisely 
as the subject of reparations was inexhaustible. Daily 
duties led the writer to write well over a million words— 
the material of ten fat volumes—on reparations; yet 
undoubtedly the vital points of the reparations problem 
could be expressed in a few paragraphs. The real task 
was always to sweep away the multitudinous accessories, 
and to disengage those few paragraphs. In the same way 
many volumes could be and have been filled with an account 
of French finances, but the need is for simplification. 
The key-words are few—Parliamentary incompetence, 
national distrust, the battle of the banks, ill-regulated 
taxation improperly collected, the cherishing of illusions, 
the flight from the franc with the perishing of confidence, 
the necessity of monetary stabilisation, of consolidation 
of the floating debt, of a reversal of the process of inflation : 
there is not much besides, but about these things, which 
a child could understand, men talk interminably. So 
I mean to say, as Anita Loos tells us in Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes, that kissing your hand may make you feel very 
good, but a diamond bracelet lasts for ever. If instead 
of fine speeches by M. Briand, M. Loucheur, M. Blum, M. 
Caillaux, somebody would get something done, the franc 
might yet escape the fate of the mark. But one is more 
and more sceptical about anything getting itself done. 
In the clash of doctrines, faith is vanishing. Even the 
French who, though they have three times since the 
seventeenth century seen the utter collapse of currency, 
could not believe that what happened to Germany, a 
vanquished country, could possibly happen to France, a 
victorious country, are recalling recent lessons. M. André 
Tardieu audaciously reminds his countrymen in the 
Journal that the dollar took a year to pass from forty- 
eight marks to seventy-five marks, another year to pass 
from seventy-five to one hundred and eighty-four, and a 
third year to pass from one hundred and eighty-four to 
four trillions and a-half! 

M. Briand, having sacrificed Finance Minister after 
Finance Minister, having permitted an unprecedented 
fall of the franc during his Premiership—or Premierships, 
for with him a Premiership of several months may count 
as two or three Premierships, and thus historical records 
be established—was obviously indicated, in a Parliament 
where political skill apparently means more than political 
achievement, as his own successor. He boxed the compass. 
He tried to form a Cabinet with M. Herriot and M. Poincaré, 
and then with M. Poincaré alone, and then with M. Doumer 
and M. Painlevé, and finally made his Ministry with M. 
Caillaux. ‘* M. Caillaux forms the tenth Briand Cabinet,” 


i 


was the witty way in which a French newspaper described 
the operation. M. Caillaux placed his men where he wishe 
them to be in the Ministry, and seemed to be in req) 
command. “The two Consuls!” exclaimed M. Caj 
himself—but who was First Consul he left to be divine, 
One remembered the Rubicon. English readers, who 
pose that it was a river crossed by Cesar, should per 
be informed that, on the contrary, it is the title of a 
document drawn up by M. Caillaux a few years ago, 
containing hypothetical plans of an imaginary Dictatorship, 
Yet the French were not now to be frightened by th 
vague suggestion of a possible financial Dictatorshj 
They were so willing that something should be done thgt 
they extended their credit to M. Caillaux. He would lk 
judged by his accomplishment, not by his methods, 
were ready to believe that he would not hesitate to perform 
whatever he considered necessary. There was a moment 
of hope, and the france gained ground. But the Ministerig) 
declaration was found disappointing. It was not positive 
enough, not decisive enough. Words, words, words! 
Was Caillaux another Hamlet? There were furthe 
discussions as to when there should be discussions, 
the end the Caillaux statement was promised for this 
week. The franc again slumped. There were all the 
familiar features of political dispute and procrastination! 
The wearisome “ crisis” continued, and one did not 
know after all whether the Ministry would be overthrown, 
Is France never to know whether she is to be governed, 
and by whom? Are there to be further successive falls 
of the franc and falls of the Government? Oddest of 
all was the stroke which made the two Consuls totter, 
It was M. Tardieu who asked the perfectly simple question, 





whether, during the week’s adjournment, foreign credits 
were to be negotiated. The reply was evasive. What 
was there to conceal? If it was true, as suggested, that 
credits were being negotiated, or about to be negotiated, 
with the Bank of England, the American Federal Bank, 
and private banks, and that these credits would be con- 
tingent on the assured ratification of debt settlements, 
why should not the fact have been plainly stated then 
and there? What purpose was served by postponement! 
If the suggestion was untrue, why should it not have 
been specifically repelled? But indeed the uneasiness 
was caused by a suspicion that the Government did not 
know its own mind. That suspicion was confirmed bys 
series of statements understood to be inspired by officials, 
and promptly denied by the same officials a few hour 
later. 

Not that M. Caillaux completely refrained from brusque 
action. The Governor of the Banque de France was 
compelled to resign, as was the Secretary-General. They 
had stood for the independence of the Banque de France. 
We are told that the independence of the Banque is not 
threatened. Yet the new appointments are those of M. 
Caillaux. The Regents of the Banque, who cannot be 
displaced, as well as the former Governor, rightly o 
wrongly—in my opinion rightly—take the view that the 
gold reserves of the Banque can only be employed whe 
a complete plan of campaign exists; and if they maintald 
this view it is difficult to see what real good can ensue 
from the changes of personnel. The Chamber seemed 
to feel that the Government was committing itself to 4 
most important policy on which the deputies should have 
had an opportunity of pronouncing en connaissance de 
cause. Thus we get a strange mixture of hesitancy 
haste, of secrecy and audacity. 

The Duumvirate is a doubtful form of Government. 4 
bicephalous Government demands that the two Consuls sh# 
bein accord, and shall not be rivals. Emile Buréin L’ Avent 
puts his finger on the defect: ‘“‘ When the Quotidien 
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announced that M. Robineau would be replaced, M. Briand 
said to the journalists, ‘First news!’ Great was the 

of M. Caillaux, who spread the assertion that he 
had acted in full agreement with the Prime Minister. 
When the Chamber manifested a certain ill-humour on 
learning that the Government demanded a week's post- 

ent of the interpellations on the Ministerial declara- 
tion, M. Briand discharged on his Finance Minister the 
blame that seemed to weigh upon him. ... You may 
well suppose that M. Caillaux returned the compliment. 
Since the Ministerial declaration was not received as it 
should have been, the Volonié, devoted to the Caillautist 
cause, affirmed that “‘ one recognises in it rather the manner 
of M. Briand than that of his coadjutor. The most simple 
things take on themselves the graces of mystery, and to 
comprehend them one must be used to the language of 
the sibyls. . . . Ministers who preach union to others 
should recollect that example is what touches people 
most.” Without endorsing the details of this criticism, 
it clearly brings out the difficulties of the Briand-Caillaux 
combination. 

Immediate embarrassments—which should not be con- 
fused with the main problem—appear to call for one of 
three solutions—which must not be confounded with 
definitive solutions. The expedients which present them- 
selves, according to French authorities, are (1) utilisation 
of the gold reserves, (2) further inflation, (8) foreign credits. 
It would seem that M. Caillaux preferred foreign credits ; 
but to them there is great opposition. The French poli- 
ticians and financiers are distrustful because they believe 
an attempt may be made to impose political conditions 
on France, and are afraid that gold reserves may be drawn 
from the country. Also, they are opposed to the ratifica- 
tion of the Washington agreement which is regarded as 
a preliminary condition. The more it is argued that 
America—or for that matter England—is able to squeeze 
France, the more inclined are the French to refuse to 
submit, whatever may be the cost. Bad psychology 
has been shown in representing France as in the grip of 
foreign financiers. Many concessions have been forced 
out of France since the war, but they would have been 
accorded more quickly and more wholeheartedly had 
France been persuaded and not pressed. France likes to 
feel she is acting freely. Serious revolt, disastrous resist- 
ance, is always possible when coercion is practised. 

SisLEY HupDLEsTon. 


THE CASE FOR INDUSTRIAL 
PUBLICITY 


OME time ago we strongly urged the need for 
greater publicity about the facts of industry; 
and now a committee of business men, Trade 

Union leaders, and professional economists has come for- 
ward with a Report which stresses the same need.* Indeed, 
the need is, one would suppose, evident enough, in face of 
the mutual distrust of employer and worker, of the strong 
complaints of inefficiency in many of our industries, and 
of the need, in any case, for a thorough overhauling of our 
methods to suit the changed economic conditions of our 
times. And yet the need for stating and restating the 
need is certainly not less than the need itself. For, under 
the cloak of economy, our Governments have actually been 
curtailing more and more our supply of economic informa- 
tion, and making less easily accessible that which is still 
supplied. And, in relation to all but a very-few industries, 
We are without even the most rudimentary data such as 
Would enable us to estimate their real position or prospects. 


ae Facts of Industry: the Case for Publicity. Macmillan and 
8. 





The truth is that both “‘ measurement ” and “ publicity ”’ 
—to use the terms adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Webb for the 
twin principles of efficient control of our essential services— 
are still keenly disliked and distrusted by the great majority 
of business men. Our company laws have been designed 
to make compulsory only the minimum amount of informa- 
tion which is indispensable for preventing the cruder forms 
of fraud—and have therefore failed to provide any adequate 
safeguards even against these. We do not suggest that 
positively fraudulent balance-sheets or prospectuses are 
common ; but certainly it is not the law that stands in the 
way of their being so. And we do suggest that both pros- 
pectuses and balance-sheets are ordinarily so drawn up as 
to give to shareholders, investors, workers in the industries 
concerned, and to the general public far less information 
than is healthy, or than these interested parties have every 
right to receive. 

For, as this Report points out, the whole community is 
an interested party in all the affairs of our vital industries. 
It matters to the community if capital is misapplied through 
bad investment based on inadequate or misleading informa- 
tion, or if an industry is held up by a dispute between 
Capital and Labour over the division of a product whose 
dimensions are never clearly ascertained. On both these 
points, and on many others, the public, as well as the 
workers whose livelihood depends on the fortunes of the 
businesses in which they work, have a right to the fullest 
possible information. And there is no doubt that these 
firms which have seen the wisdom of taking their employees 
fully into their confidence about their business affairs have 
reaped a big advantage in better relations and better work, 
or that those firms which practise the greatest candour 
towards the public have the best standing with both inves- 
tors and consumers. 

Why, then, is publicity still unpopular? Chiefly for 
two reasons. First, because it is feared that general 
publicity about the facts of industries may be the prelude, 
and the means, to further Government interference with 
their working—for example, to attempts at the limitation 
or special taxation of profits, or the regulation of selling 
prices. This is undoubtedly a lively fear, especially among 
those business men who suffer in some degree from guilty 
consciences, or at least are apprehensive that their actions, 
if made public, might be liable to misunderstanding. But 
this objection to publicity, while it is intelligible, is clearly 
not one of which the community ought to take account. 
The facts are needed, and the fears of business men must 
not be allowed to stand in the way. 

There is, however, a second reason which probably counts 
for still more, and affects still more personal minds. There 
is a tradition in business that secrecy pays, and that it is 
dangerous for firms to have their financial position or their 
earning capacity known. This is really nonsense. It 
certainly does not suit the business which is in Queer 
Street, and is trying to pull through by incurring fresh 
liabilities in the hope of profit, that those whom it asks for 
credit should know precisely how it stands. But, in this 
connection, what the community has to consider is that 
these others have a right to know, and that far more loss 
is likely, in the long run, to be caused by concealment than 
by publicity. 

It is, however, urged also that publicity is against the 
interests of the prosperous and successful firms, because 
disclosure of their financial position is liable to call fresh 
competitors into the field, and so to bring down the rate 
of profit, and perhaps cause relative over-production. This 
argument is of even less value than the other, from the 
point of view of the public. If a firm’s prosperity is based 
on abnormally high profits, there is every reason for wishing 


that its situation should be fully known, in order that, if 
c 
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its prices are too high, competition may reduce them. It 
is the classic defence of private enterprise that under its 
rule this happens automatically ; but evidently this safe- 
guard is destroyed unless real publicity of the facts can be 
ensured. 

There are, of course, certain trade secrets and special 
processes which their owners will inevitably be anxious to 
keep to themselves. Many of these it would be to the 
interest of the community to make generally known; but 
it is not with secrets of this order—which are in a certain 
sense defensible—that we are now dealing. Our present 
concern is with the secrecy that envelops the financial 
affairs of modern business ; and for this we suggest that no 
adequate plea can be advanced. 

It will be seen that we are urging, above all, greater 
publicity about the finances and financial transactions of 
particular businesses and joint stock concerns. At present, 
even public companies have to disclose far too little, and 
private companies next to nothing, of their affairs. And 
this, in face of the growth of holding companies with 
numerous subsidiaries registered as private companies, is 
becoming an increasingly serious matter. For, as the 
Report now before us points out, many of the biggest busi- 
nesses in this country are private companies, or agglomera- 
tions of private companies, about whose affairs practically 
no information is available, beyond what it may from time 
to time suit their controllers’ ideas to disclose. This state 
of affairs not only breeds suspicion in the minds of the 
workers, but tends to reduce investment to blind speculation, 
and this results in serious waste and misuse of much-needed 
capital. 

While this seems to us the most important aspect of the 
problem, we do not underestimate the importance of more 
generalised statistics applying to the various industries 
taken as a whole. Apart from our occasional Census of 
Production, we ought, like the Americans (whose methods 
this Report describes) to have far more current and up-to- 
date statistics dealing with production, sales, costs, profits, 
prices, wages and employment in every industry big enough 
to have an organisation and a character of its own. Such 
figures are clearly essential to any attempt at the scientific 
control of credit or of the business cycle; and they are no 
less essential to the business man who is attempting, as 
buyer or seller or producer, to estimate the future course 
of supply and demand, or to the workers who want to know 
what wages they can reasonably demand or wisely accept. 

We do not, however, share the view, apparently endorsed 
in part by the draftsmen of this Report, that general statis- 
tics of this sort will have any marked effect in improving 
the relations between Capital and Labour. Statistics about 
the general conditions of the coal industry, based on the 
averaging of undisclosed returns from a large number of 
concerns, are indeed far less likely to be helpful to miners 
and owners in their bargaining about wages than to other 
trades or industries dependent on the use or sale of coal, 
and to statisticians or bankers concerned in forecasting the 
general movement of trade and industry. In relation to 
the internal problems of an industry, these averages are apt 
to be most misleading ; their real use is found in the inter- 
relations of the industry with others. 

Both general and particular statistics are needed. But 
the general figures will be far more widely useful if publicity 
is given to the particular figures on which they are based. 
And we certainly cannot see any valid reason why, in the 
coal industry, for example, we should be content with 
general figures about the industry as a whole, or about 
particular coalfields as wholes, or why the financial position 
of individual collieries should not also be disclosed. For 
cleariy this is a matter of the greatest public concern. 
We want to know which collieries are paying, and which 


—— 


are not ; and why they are paying, and why they are not, 
General figures merely hide away from sight just those 
factors of differing efficiency in management on which 
attention ought to be concentrated. It is no answer to 
say that the individual firms concerned will only disclose 
their figures under pledge that secrecy will be observed, 
They can, and should, be compelled to disclose them, if 
it is in the public interest that they should be known. 

At the present time a Government Committee is sitting 
in order to consider the revision of the Companies Acts, 
The occasion of its Report ought to be taken to insist on 
really comprehensive and drastic legislation, such as wil] 
compel all associations which desire to take advantage of 
the great benefits and immunities conferred by these Acts 
to accept in return the fullest public scrutiny of their doings, 
and the obligation of giving to the Board of Trade informa. 
tion on which a really full and reliable service of economic 
data can be based for the common use of employers, inves. 
tors, workers and the public as a whole. 

We have no confidence that this question will be tackled 
unless a strong public demand for it is made. The small 
employers are still too suspicious of statistics, and the large 
employers too inclined to prefer to exchange their informa- 
tion in private, for pressure to come from their side. The 
ordinary investor is too gullible, and attaches too much 
importance to his hope of getting “inside information” 
which will enable him to reap an exceptional profit—though 
more often he in fact reaps an unexpected loss. The 
workers are too used to being denied information to be likely 
to press for it with confidence. The demand must come, 
not mainly from any of these classes as such, but from those 
who, as members of the public, realise that this fetish of 
secrecy is everywhere, and to no good purpose, creating ill- 
will and causing misdirection and waste of capital and effort. 
The present Report does not, in our view, go nearly far 
enough in its positive suggestions for greater publicity. 
But it is at least timely in that it draws attention to a 
problem which the present unsatisfactory condition of our 
industries makes more than ever important. We hope 
it will be the starting-point for an agitation which will 
produce results beyond comparison greater than any 
immediately envisaged by those who are responsible for 
the positive proposals it contains. 


THE LITTLE ANGEL 


T looks as if the world will before long be a good place 
I for bad children. Never in the past, I fancy, has 
the bad child been placed on such a pedestal as he 
graces to-day. Time was, if report speaks true, when 
he was put in the corner, slapped, turned out of the room, 
given no jam, or otherwise punished for what were then 
regarded as his sins. If he was disobedient, his elders 
regarded this as a serious shortcoming. If he lied or 
stole, he was looked on mournfully as a liar or a thie. 
If he bit and scratched, this was considered as not quite 
nice. If he pulled the cat’s tail or killed flies for sport, 
this was regarded as a vice against which he should be 
warned. His very dirtiness was a subject for reproof. 
He was not encouraged to be greedy or mean or ill-man- 
nered or cowardly or to put bent pins on chairs so that 
other small boys might sit down on them. 

There was little encouragement for vice in the books 
of nursery rhymes and moral tales that were given him 
to read. Little Jack Horner, it is true, was treated with 
a certain tolerance by the poet, but Meddlesome Matty 
and Shockheaded Peter were presented as warnings, not 
as models, to the young. Since the days of Dr. Watts, 
indeed—and long before that—a naughty child was 
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ed as rather reprehensible; and most people 
assumed that it was quite as important to observe the 
Ten Commandments in the nursery as in the world of 
men and women. I do not know whether the sense of 
sin is innate in human beings, but in Victorian days it 
was certainly inculcated into children almost as soon as 
they had learned to walk. Some of us were even taught 
that it was a sin to whistle or play games on Sunday, 
and the man in the moon, on his endless wanderings through 
the night sky, was pointed out to us by nurses as an example 
of a fellow-creature who had been punished for profaning 
the holy day. Our imaginations were at home in Hell, and 
we had very little doubt that we were daily doing something 
or other that merited a place for us among those intoler- 
able flames. 

Theoretically, we ought to have been very unhappy, 
and undoubtedly we had some gloomy moments as we 
anticipated our doom. I fancy, however, that, even in 
a world that was but the West End of Hell, only those 
children were very unhappy whose parents attempted to 
forestall the after-life by playing the part of the Devil 
in this. The religion of Hell makes many people cruel, 
and parents of this kind attempt to save their children from 
the miseries of eternal punishment in the next world by 
inflicting the miseries of temporary punishment on them 
in this. 1 confess I have known very few parents 
who behaved with this devilish logic. In most of the 
houses I knew as a child everybody believed in the existence 
of Hell as they believed in the existence of the United 
States of America. But, so far as I could see, this did 
not greatly interfere with their cheerfulness except on 
Sunday. They enjoyed good food, jokes, company, 
picnics, holidays at the sea, just as much as if they had 
been of the school of Epicurus. They told happy lies 
to their children about Father Christmas, and heaped 
gifts on them then and on their birthdays. They believed 
that they themselves were miserable sinners and that their 
children were miserable sinners, all of whom deserved 
eternal punishment, but meanwhile, while Hell was waiting, 
why not enjoy roast goose and apple sauce in its season? 
We all knew that there would be no roast goose and apple 
sauce in Hell, but men and children alike live very little 
in the future, and the flames were too distant to shed 
their sinister gleam on the crowded table. In this mood 
did most of us live in a world in which all children 
were taught to regard themselves as miserable sinners. 
And, if we were ever really miserable for theological 
reasons, I am sure it was far less because we were 
afraid of the Devil than because we were afraid of the 
Pope. 

Nowadays, it seems, everybody is for abolishing the 
custom of telling the child that it is a miserable sinner. 
Perhaps, indeed, the custom has fallen into desuetude of 
itself. However that may be, the psychologists and 
teachers have for some years past been giving it many a 
parting kick, and have been turning all our old morals 
topsy-turvy. According to the new morality, apparently, 
it is not the bad child (the miserable sinner who persists 
in being a sinner) but the good child (the miserable sinner 
who tries not to be a sinner) who is the really deplorable 
character. No longer must we hang the coloured picture 
of the Infant Samuel, as he listens for the divine voice, 
on the nursery wall. No longer must the ears of little 
children be polluted with the story of young George 
Washington and his disgusting confession: ‘“‘ Father, 
I cannot tell a lie.” As for Queen Victoria and the “I 
will be good ” of her childhood, what a monster she seems 
im the light of the new psychology! Casabianca, too, 
who, though stupid almost to the point of imbecility, 
was a model of filial obedience, must now be banished 
from children’s poetry books as an odious character. So 





at least I gather from the speeches delivered at a conference 
on child psychology at the Caxton Hall. 

Dr. Hadfield put the new view in a sentence when he 
said: “If you have a child who is consistently angelic, 
take him to a doctor and see what’s wrong”’; and Dr. 
Elizabeth Sloan Chesser declared that “the goodness of 
the angelic child meant very often that he had no energy 
or spirit.” Dr. Sloan Chesser also warmly defended 
children who told lies, and affirmed that “ it was perfectly 
natural for a little child to tell what grown-ups call lies.” 
Thus is the statue of George Washington broken in pieces. 
(I know that George Washington is now believed never 
to have cut down the cherry-tree at all, so that, if he said 
he did, he too must have been a liar. But I hold by the 
George Washington of tradition.) Dr. Sloan Chesser 
even went so far as to warn parents against reproving 
children for telling lies, since “to tell a child he was 
lying was to bring about repression, and repression 
brought about conflicts and complexes which made for 
neurasthenia.” 

Any theory is good, I suppose, which will prevent the 
foolish kind of parent from taking the sins of the nursery 
too seriously. It is obvious to any sane human being 
that to punish a small child for lying or stealing or laziness 
as though he were a danger to society and a breeder of 
pestilence is mere cruelty disguised as morality. At 
the same time, it is open to doubt whether the old-fashioned 
child was in any considerable number of instances driven 
into neurasthenia by being told that it was fibbing. It 
is only the abnormally sensitive child that is so greatly 
perturbed as this on realising that it had been discovered 
telling lies. I knew a good many liars in my childhood 
whose parents, teachers and friends made no bones 
about letting them know that they were liars, but 
they did not seem to lead any the less cheerful lives on 
that account. It is, of course, impossible to make 
generalisations that will be applicable to all children. 
Even among the liars, there are some who lie gallantly 
and some who lie furtively and meanly. I have known 
boys without an ounce of vice in them who would lie 
like troopers, and I have known other boys who would 
lie like reptiles. I told enough lies myself to give the 
Recording Angel writer’s cramp—(no, no, this is mere 
boastfulness)—and, if I was ever on the verge of neuras- 
thenia, it was not because I was found out and reproved 
by a schoolmaster, but because I wasn’t found out and 
was afraid I should be. Nor do I think that it did us much 
harm in other ways to be brought up in a code that put 
lying among the vices. Truthfulness, after all, is among 
the most radiant of the virtues, and, if we were taught 
to be ashamed of lying, no doubt we achieved truth- 
fulness in consequence more often than we should 
have done otherwise. It may be impossible to put 
all morality into a series of “ Thou shalt not’s,” and 
it may be that, when we have exhausted all the “Thou 
shalt nots,” we are only at the beginning of the Christian 
virtues. “‘ Thou shalt not,” however, is a convenient 
formula for everyday use by those who, unable to invent a 
new morality, are anxious to pass on a reasonable amount 
of the traditional morality to their children. 

Undoubtedly, the ideal thing is for the parent to be 
an angel himself, and to teach the laws of virtue, not by 
prohibitions, but by example. Possibly, any other sort 
of teaching is useless. At the same time, we must not 
drive parents to despair, and how many of us would 
despair if we thought that it was only by living the lives 
of angels ourselves that we could keep our children from being 
little devils! And, in spite of all that Dr. Hadfield and 
Dr. Sloan Chesser may say, the ordinary parent will go 
on being much more afraid of his child’s turning out a 


little devil than of its turning out a little angel. Little 
C2 
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angels’ visits to this earth, indeed, are few and far between. 
Little devils’ visits are, perhaps, not very much more 
numerous. But I feel sure that in the records of the 
lives of good men and women there may be found several 
little angels who were in no need of being taken to the 
doctor. I fancy that the child Byron was more in need 
of the attentions of a doctor than the child who became 
Sir Thomas Browne, and that Mozart was nearer being 
a little angel as a boy than many an infant who grew 
up to be a murderer. I have never known a little angel, 
but I see every reason why the type should not be dis- 
couraged. Besides, if we are frightened of giving little 
liars neurasthenia by repressing their tendency to lying, 
should we not be equally frightened of giving little angels 
neurasthenia by repressing their tendency to be 
angelic? Hence I look forward without alarm to the days 
when the world, having escaped from psychology, will 
restore the little angel to the pedestal which the little 
devil now occupies—when parents will band themselves 
together under the slogan “ Back to the Infant Samuel,”’ 
and the busy bee will once more as of old improve each 
shining hour—when, though dogs may delight to bark 
and bite, little children will no longer be praised for tearing 
out each other’s eyes, and the voice of the sluggard will 
have ceased to be music in a psychologist’s ear. 
2. @ 


KINGFISHERS 


HERE rises to my mind the picture of a cool stream 
flowing under over-arching trees, of a fallen bough 
that projects a gaunt bare arm above the water, 


and on this arm a radiant little figure of iridescent blue and 


glowing russet. It sits silently intent upon happenings 
in the pool beneath. Suddenly it takes wing; a blue gleam 
passes downwards, and, almost at once, out of the spray, 
rises the bird, a glitter of drops on its feathers and wriggling 
in its beak a glittering fish. Back to its perch it subdues 
what liveliness remains in the fish by banging it savagely 
against the bough; it then jerks it up, swallows it head 
first and turns again to its watching. A movement on my 
part, and away it flashes; a glint of sapphire shoots over 
the face of the water, and the kingfisher is gone. 

This living jewel may be seen in most parts of our isles, 
and also in suitable localities all over Europe and Asia. 
But it is far from being the only one of its kind; there 
are about one hundred and fifty related species; it is, 
however, of all the most famous and has been a subject of 
story for hundreds of years and in many lands. One of 
these stories, the best known perhaps, may be worth recall- 
ing here, by way of introduction. It illustrates how, from 
a small grain of natural history a splendid myth may spring 
up and blossom. 

It is the story to which the bird owes its poetical name of 
Halcyon, and our language the expression Halcyon days. 
Briefly it runs thus. Alcyone, the daughter of the God 
of the winds became the bride of the son of Lucifer, the 
Morning star. Not long afterwards her husband perished 
in the waves. In her grief, Aleyone threw herself into the 
sea and perished also. But not for nothing is one the 
daughter of a god. Her father turned the ill-fated couple 
into two glorious blue Kingfishers; and, year after year, 
in the autumn, the pair were to be seen chasing each other 
in the game of love over the self-same waves into which 
their human bodies had sunk in death. And, year after 
year, during the seven days before the shortest winter day 
they built a floating nest upon the sea, and during the next 
seven days, laid their eggs and brought up their young. 
These days were the Alcyon or Haleyon days. While they 
lasted Alcyone’s father, the ever benevolent wind-god, 


—e 


allowed no gales to blow; the sky remained a cloudless 
blue, and the waters were stirred by the faintest breath, 
strong enough only to rock the sea-borne cradle of the 
grandchildren of the Morning Star. These Halcyon days 
were thus days of peace and happiness, days that popular 
imagination chose to multiply until their number passed 
into the more spacious splendour of a golden age. 

In this ancient Greek tale the kingfisher is clearly taken 
to be a sea-bird and is made to nest in winter. How did 
the Greeks arrive at such mistaken notions about the 
species ? The answer is suggested by one who was both a 
classical scholar and an ornithologist, the late Warde 
Fowler. He pointed out, on the authority of Aristotle, 
that the Greeks rarely, if ever, saw the real bird except late 
in autumn, or in early winter. This, no doubt, means that 
they saw it when passing yearly on its way from colder 
northern climes to warmer. Nothing being known of its 
breeding habits, they thought that it nested about the 
time it was seen. If we add to this that sunny warm days 
are not uncommon in those parts in autumn and early 
winter, and that during such days passing kingfishers might 
well be tempted to linger about the shores and isles of Greece 
before flying south across the sea, then we have facts enough 
to explain how the bird may have entered into the story of 
Alcyone and taken her name. 

Aristotle gives a remarkable description of the nest 
itself, which, according to him, was built not on the sea, 
but near it on the rocks. “‘ It is,” says he, “ in shape like a 
cucumber, and larger than the largest sponge ; the mouth 
is small—so small that the sea, as it rises, does not get 
inside it. It has, however, a great number of holes of 
different sizes like a sponge, and appears to be made of the 
bones of a fish.” It is clear enough from this that Aristotle 
never saw the nest of a kingfisher. The real nest, it is true, 
is lined with fish-bones, but it is like neither a cucumber 
nor a sponge ; nor is it built on rocks by the sea. 

It is to be found nearly always at the end of a tunnel 
made by the bird with its beak in the clay bank of a 
stream, river or lake, and sometimes in a bank some distance 
from water. The tunnel is usually two to three feet long, 
and just large enough for the passage of the bird. Its 
entrance may be known by its clean-cut oval or egg- 
shaped outline. The tunnel itself inclines upward and 
ends in a round chamber of which the floor is hollowed 
to the shape of the inside of a saucer. The hollow is 
filled with small bits of fish-bones which look like a “ coarse 
grey powder and have nothing of sharpness left about 
them.”’ The powder forms the lining of the nest. Where 
does it come from? It is what remains of the bones of 
the fish that the kingfisher swallows. Unable to digest 
them, the bird brings them up out of its beak in the form 
of pellets which fall apart. Most of the bone powder 
is said to be dropped into the nest hollow during the days 
that the eggs are being laid ; the quantity does not increase 
much after the clutch is completed. This suggests that 
the powder is meant to serve as nest lining and is not 
there merely because the bird happens to disgorge it 
while in the nest chamber; for if that were the case, 
the quantity would go on increasing as long as the nest 
was used, that is until it was deserted by the young. _ 

The kingfisher’s six or seven eggs are usually laid in 
April. They are round, or nearly so, balls of glossy white 
tinged with the pink of sea-shells. Out of them in due 
course issue the baby kingfishers, naked, slate-gray, blind, 
hideous, showing no promise of the beautiful birds they 
become some two to three weeks later, when they have 4 
plumage much like that of their parents. As they grow 
they find their way into the tunnel, and both it and the 
nest chamber become so filthy and evil smelling that one 
wonders how the birds are able to keep their magnificence 
unsoiled. 
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Into and out of this sewer the gem-like pair pass with 
food about every quarter of an hour from sunrise to sunset ; 
and they continue to feed the young for some time after 
these are out in the open. The latter may then be seen, in 
a row—the famous “‘ King Row ”—like a squad of recruits 
all ready to act as one: beaks to left to greet the coming 
fish; beaks open to eat the fish; beaks to right to speed 
the parent off for more fish. 

The King Row is no doubt the effect of habits formed 
during the period spent in the nest hole, but as to how 
formed one can only hazard a guess. It is based on the 
fact already noted that, after a certain age, the young 
are not content to stay in the nest chamber, but go into 
the tunnel. There, owing to the small diameter of the 
tunnel, they are no doubt, compelled to stand one behind 
the other—in a row. They thus acquire a habit which 
may well persist for a time after they have left the nest 
hole. 

The narrowness of the tunnel serves also to explain 
the fact, frequently noted, that the old bird, after feeding 
the young, makes its exit tail first, turning quickly at 
the entrance as it takes wing. What is more, it seems 
to explain a curious fact noted by an American naturalist, 
Mr. Herrick, that the young of the _belted-kingfisher, 
a species that closely resembles our bird in all its ways, 
if taken out of the nest, prefer when they move or when 
they break the King Row to do so backwards. Is the 
following explanation of this too fanciful? The young 


‘are in the tunnel waiting for food in a row. Enter one 


of the parents. If it feeds the first in the row, it has only 
to retire tail first ; suppose, however, it wishes to feed the 
second, third, fourth, fifth or sixth, it can only do so, 
owing again to the narrowness of the tunnel, by driving 
the whole row backwards possibly into the nest chamber. 
This would happen repeatedly. That a temporary habit 
of moving backward would result is what might be expected 
having regard to the readiness with which such habits 
are formed by the higher animals. 

These remarks are not by any means applicable to all 
the kingfisher’s numerous relatives. Many of these, indeed, 
are a only in name. They are woodland birds, 
nest in holes in trees, and live for the most part on insects, 
lizards, frogs, worms, and the like. The best known 
of the wood-kingfishers is perhaps the laughing-kingfisher 
of Australia, a bird 17 inches in length, of which there is 
more than one specimen in the London Zoo. Another, 
less respectful name given to it, as well as to two other 
closely related species, is the Laughing Jackass. It is 
said to have the greatest laugh in the world, and when 
several are moved by excess of energy to become hilarious 
together, the guffaws they utter astonish the countryside. 
The sound has been figured thus by an Australian naturalist. 

Ha! ha! huh! huh! ho! ho! ha! huh! 
Those who wish to verify this rendering have only to go 
to the Zoo—and wait. 


Correspondence 


LAND IN RHODESIA 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

_ Sir,—* Rhodesian’s ” mind and mine do not work alike, and 
it would be pedantic and disregardful of relativity to claim 
that scholastic logic or Western standards of accuracy should 
infect the critique of African Empire-building. 

I said that in 1893 the B.S.A. Company “ jumped ” Loben- 
gula’s country. ‘“ Rhodesian” says my views are obscured 
and biased for want of a first-hand acquaintance with the 
subject. Well, I was at that time in the South African Depart- 
ment of the Colonial Office. Every telegram and despatch on 
this particular subject passed first through my hands, and I 
possess the précis I made of the history. The B.S.A. Company 
had a concession to prospect and dig for minerals. They mus- 
tered a force to invade Matabeleland for the purpose of “ smash- 
ing the Matabele.”” They professed, and the High Commissioner, 
in the name of the Queen, assured Lobengula, that they had no 


designs on hisland. This was a lie, deceiving, as it was intended 
to, Lord Loch and Lord Ripon (but not Lobengula). For Dr. 
Jameson was at the same time secretly promising each volunteer 
6,000 acres of land and a share of the natives’ cattle. They 
picked a pretext for fighting and killed the two Indunas whom 
Lobengula despatched to put his case to Lord Loch. Whether 
these methods, about which ‘*‘ Rhodesian ” seems a little uncom- 
fortable, were justified or not, their effect was that the Company 
invaded and proceeded to assert and exercise ownership of the 
whole lands of the country, whether occupied by Matabele or 
by the more numerous Mashonas, their subjects. Lord Ripon 
protested, but, to avoid unpleasantness, did not follow up his 
protest, and this usurpation was maintained till 1919, when the 
Privy Council exploded it. (They also appropriated the cattle, 
part of which, after the resulting rebellion, they were required 
to restore.) 

“* Rhodesian ” says “it is hardly just” to speak of this as 
** jumping the country,” because the Matabele had jumped it 
not many years earlier. My mind is not trained to perceive that 
that alters the propriety of the expression. ‘ Rhodesian ” 
thinks also that it alters the morality of the action, which is 
perhaps partly what Dr. Jameson thought, when he proceeded 
to try to jump, also, Kruger’s country, out of the northern part 
of which the Matabele had themselves been driven into Mashona- 
land by the Boers. 

“Rhodesian” further bewilders my second-hand _intelli- 
gence by saying of the natives, “*‘ One thing is certain, and that is, 
that they now have security of tenure” (in land). What I 
surmise he means is that the Mashonas are delivered from the 
raids and other tyrannies of the Matabele. But no Mashona or 
Matabele, outside of the Reserves (except some half-dozen who 
have purchased) has in fact any kind of ownership in or title to 
the ground he is living on. It took nearly a generation to get 
even the Native Reserves conceded and established, and when 
this was done there were still nearly 300,000 natives outside the 
Reserves, on alienated and unalienated lands, whose position 
was simply that of squatters at will. 

The Native Affairs Committee of 1910-11 thus wrote of these 
people : “* We see no objection to allowing natives to occupy the 
unalienated lands of the company ”’ (i.e., their own homesteads) 
“and pay rent,” (10s. to 40s. per man, and 10s. for each man’s 
wife in excess of one). ‘“‘ The occupation is merely a passing 
phase: the land is being rapidly acquired by settlers, with whom 
the natives must enter into fresh agreements or leave. We consider, 
too, that it would be a very short-sighted policy to remove these 
natives to reserves, as their services may be of great value to 
European occupants.” 

This is the position over nearly four-fifths of Rhodesia to 
this day, except that there are now about 15,000 more natives 
in that position than there were when the reserves were estab- 
lished. Is that “‘ Rhodesian’s ” notion of ** security of tenure ? ” 
It is not mine, nor, according to the testimony of other Rhodesians 
who have “ first-hand acquaintance,” is it that of the natives. 

*“* As to the seemingly unjust division of land between the 
white and native population,” says “‘ Rhodesian,” “* it is impos- 
sible to judge without an accurate knowledge of the true con- 
ditions.” But there is no dispute that it is proposed to divide 
the land on the principle that one white man requires thirty-five 
times as much land in South Africa as one native—and that the 
best land. The South African “ native question” really is, 
** What does the native think of this theory and of its execution 
in practice ?”” General Smuts has told us the answer within 
the Union: ‘“* The natives are seething with discontent.”” The 
attitude of **‘ Rhodesian ” and of the Land Commissioners is that 
the white man is now to decide how much land the blacks are to 
occupy in their native country, and to announce that all the rest 
will belong to the white man. 

I deprecate the precipitate and premature proclamation of 
this ultimatum to native Africans in Rhodesia, when there is 
still room to turn round, and, without prejudicing the principle 
of segregation of ownership, to allow scope for a development of 
land alienation according to the increase of the population and 
of the use of the land.— Yours, etc., 

Old Hall, 

Ramsden. 

July 6th. 


OLIVIER. 


THE CENTRAL HINDU COLLEGE 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir.—My attention has been drawn to an article in your issue 
of June 19th, entitled *‘ Mrs. Besant’s New Messiah.” I have 


nothing to say as to the article in general, though it is 
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full of inaccuracies, beginning with the title, as I have never 

used the word Messiah in connection with Mr. J. Krishnamurti ; 
it might, perhaps, have been fairer, if the suit by the father had 
been mentioned, to say that the case went to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, where, on the grounds urged in the 
Madras Courts, judgment was given in favour of my guardian- 
ship as being for the benefit of the wards, and awarding me costs 
in the three trials. 

I ask you to correct the last sentence on p. 256, left-hand 

column : 

The Annunciation imperilled her position in the Theosophical 
movement, and she suffered in consequence the heaviest reverse 
of her astonishing career—the loss of the Central Hindu College, 
upon which she had lavished the devotion of at least fifteen years. 
This is the exact reverse of the truth. Pandit Madan Mohan 

Malaoiya started a scheme for a Hindu University. The trustees 
of the C.H.C. had decided to ask for a Royal Charter for such a 
University, and I had discussed the project with the Secretary 
of State for India (John Morley), as the President of the Govern- 
ing Body of Trustees. Hearing later of the Pandit’s plan, I 
saw that both schemes could not succeed, and as the Indian 
Government refused to grant a Charter unless an established 
College was offered as a nucleus of the proposed University, and 
as it seemed to me better that a well-known Hindu leader should 
have the chief place in a movement for Hindu Education, I 
proposed to my fellow-trustees that we should join the Hindu 
University Society, and give over our College, school, lands, 
buildings and endowment fund to that Society, having ten 
trustees for life on the Governing Body of the University. We 
all felt it was a wrench to give up the institution we had founded 
and worked for for eighteen years, but we made the sacrifice 
gladly for the sake of the bigger work. I was placed on the 
Court and Council of the proposed University, and am the only 
white person on them, and have been on the Senate and Syndi- 
cate since they were formed. Later, I was selected as the 
first recipient of an honorary doctorate from the University. 
The Prince of Wales visited the University in the year in which 
this was to be bestowed, and he, of course, took precedence, and 
received the first doctorate, I receiving the second. 

The Theosophical Society had nothing to do with the bestowal, 
but was, I think, proud of the honour received by its President ; 
it had unanimously re-elected me as President for a second term 
in 1914, after the occurrence in Benares in 1911, and as it re- 
elected me unanimously again in 1921 for a third term, after 
eleven years of knowledge of my views in respect of the coming 
of the World Teacher, it does not consider them as a disqualifi- 
cation for holding that office. Members of the Society, including 
its President, are free to hold and teach any doctrines, but every 
member speaks for himself, not for the T.S. There is no way 
of ascertaining the views of members on any subject except 
Universal Brotherhood, of which the Society, in its first object, 
claims to be a nucleus. Nor can it censure a member for holding 
any opinion. The attempt in the English Convention the other 
day to censure me for my views on the World Teacher and World 
Religion was rejected by 600 to 3 in favour of an amendment 
which welcomed “ all new truth’; but that did not commit the 
T.S. in England to accepting my views. Had it done so, I 
should have ruled the amendment out of order.—Yours, etc., 
Paris. ANNIE Besant, D.L. 

June 30th. (Benares Hindu University). 


WHAT IS SPORT? 


To the Editor of Tuk New STatTEsMAN. 

Sir,—I have read with interest and with entire approval the 
article in your last issue, called ‘* What is Sport ?”’ With your 
main contention that sport is playing a game as a game, and 
for the sake of the game, and that in this aspect of the matter 
winning or not winning is a matter of no importance, I find myself 
in complete agreement. It is, as you say, very true that if a 
game is made into a business no doubt it can be won, but from 
the English point of view it then ceases to be a game, precisely 
because it has become a business. I would much rather see a 
larger percentage of the British public playing cricket and foot- 
ball, or anything else, moderately, than a tiny number at the 
top playing it to win, and with you I should support the village 
green as against the Olympic champion.—Yours, etc., 

RUSSELL. 


MOTOR TAXATION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 


Sir,—I entirely refuse to accept Mr. R. J. Bevington’s parallel 
between top-hats and motor-car engines. Neither size nor shape 


matter in a motor-car engine; it is damned or saved by its 





—— 





efficiency. But size is vital to a hat, and so is shape, while 
efficiency hardly counts at all, otherwise top-hats would neve 
have found a solitary buyer. 

I deliberately omitted the very interesting question whether 
the horse-power tax has benefited or harmed British engines, 
partly because my space was inadequate to discuss so compl. 
cated a question, partly because expert opinion differs so wi 
on the point. I think the consensus would be against Mr 
Bevington. France, Italy and Germany are nearly as enthusias. 
tic about the small-bore high-efficiency power unit as British 
engineers have shown themselves. Ford sales in the past 
hinged on the low price of the car and the magnificent service 
organisation which backed it, and not on the fact that it had 
large woolly engine ; moreover, it is now yielding a great dea] 
of ground to small-engined British rivals, like the Morris. Nor 
can Mr. Bevington call to his aid the large sales of such American 
sixes as the Buick, which owe their popularity very largely to 
their price. He has a strong case; but I fancy the opposition 
is a shade the stronger.—Yours, etc., R. E. Davipson. 


SPENGLER 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I should be obliged if you would allow me the oppor- 
tunity of commenting on some of your reviewer's criticisms of 
the English version of Spengler’s Decline of the West. 

The word “ Akt,” which I have translated “ act,” is not a 
mere synonym of “‘ the nude.” It carries, what the word “ the 
nude” does not, a connotation of instantaneity in time (as when 
we say “in the act of ”’ so-and-so), as well as one of definiteness 
in space. A more careful reading of the incriminated chapter 
would have shown your reviewer that the nude of Rubens is 
excluded by the author from the “ act ” category, while Ponius’s 
Nike, with her drapery, is one of the examples specially chosen 
to illustrate his meaning. And, for that matter, are the Three 
Fates—described by Spengler as “the masterpiece of this” 
somatic “art ’’—nudes? Not even the wider word “ pose” 
that one finds in the dictionary entirely renders Spengler’s 
** Akt,” as it has no time-connotation. When the author means 
the nude and only the nude, he uses the word (which occurs ten 
times as frequently as “ Akt”), and I am not prepared to 
believe that he intended, in the footnotes quoted by your critic 
(which, by the way, are not mine), to limit himself to the spatial 
aspect of “ the act.” Act and Portrait (p. 266) are contrasted 
not merely as “* body and space,” but also as “ instant and 
history,” and that is why the draped Nike is an “‘ act ” and the 
Rubens nude is not. 

Your reviewer's reference to p. 265 (is “impudence” too 
strong a word to apply to his assumption that Dr. Spengler has 
** obviously never heard of Chehov”?) merely shows that he 
has not read the book carefvlly enough to be aware that Russia 
is explicitly excluded from the scope of the civilisation there under 
discussion. 

For the rest, it is news to me that Spengler proposes or promises 
to “‘ expound the Lebensgefiihl of all mankind in all ages.” And 
it will be news to the readers of your notice that the book, 
besides two chapters centred upon art (which contain more 
words than one upon which comment might have been expected), 
also includes two on mathematics and natural science, two 
dealing with history, and four devoted to metaphysics and 
religion—for your critic does not discuss these chapters (four- 
fifths of the book) at all.—Yours, etc., C, F. ATKINSON. 

London. 

July 7th. 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Kennedy is surprised that certain phrases in Mr. 
de la Mare’s recent collection of stories seem “ awkward and 
ugly.” But surely the explanation is that these sentences are 
dramatic; in each case the individual who utters them is an 
awkward person, and the way he speaks a clue to his character. 
The richness and subtlety of this method, giving us both the 
tale and the teller of it, is particularly effective in Missing, 
but to appreciate it we must take account of the plot, for the plot 
—I submit this with all respect to Mr. Kennedy, whose work I 
admire—has the importance that we-have the right to expect 
in every good story. The person supposed to tell this tale is 
kindly, accurate and far from acute ; he has the minute unin- 
spired observation that notices things without any sense of their 
relative importance. He slips into talk with an undetected 
murderer who is driven by his fear and desolation to make a kind 
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of half-confession, half-defence to this scientific goose, and the 
listens, notes, and never learns. Now, in the light of this 
plot, mark the significance of the passage that Mr. Kennedy 
selects for criticism. The listener is speaking of the impression 
the man makes on him before their talk begins—he observed 
that he had “ foxy eyes”’: “* I have never heard, though, that 
the fox is a dangerous animal, even in a corner; only that he 
has his wits about him and preys on geese—whereas my stranger 
jn the teashop had been refreshing himself with Osborne biscuits.” 
Mr. Kennedy complains of “ ineptitude and irrelevance ” in 
the remark about the Osborne biscuits. But, of course, the re- 
mark is “inept”; it is just the sort of remark this particular 
goose would make; he notices the biscuits the man eats, he 
never finds out, in spite of a growing repulsion, what the man 
has done.—Yours, etc., 
45a Arundel Gardens, W. 11. 
July 5th. 


F. MELIAN STAWELL. 


A BEE MYTH 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Sm,—In “S. L. B.’s” article, ‘“‘ Thoughts in Bee Land,” he 
states: “‘ When the nectar has been stored and evaporated, 
tinctured with preservative ...” I presume he refers to the 
supposed _use of formic acid from the sting. 

Can “S. L. B.” give any evidence that this process is any- 
thing more than a myth ?—Yours, etc., 

Brantwood, 

Whickham, Co. Durham. 


THE MINERS’ FLAG DAY 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sm.—On Tuesday, July 13th, a second Flag Day is being held 
in Greater London for the Miners’ Wives and Children. I am 
sure that many of your readers would like to assist in this effort, 
and I am wondering if you would be good enough to insert in 

next issue an appeal for lady sellers for Central and West 
porn All offers of assistance should reach me at 12 Tavistock 
Place, W.C. 1, by the first post on Monday, July 12th. If you 
could manage to help us in this way I should be most grateful.— 
Yours, etc., D. H. Danes, 
Central London Organiser. 


Witiiam Carr, 


July 2nd. 


Music 
VERDI’S FALSTAFF 


ERDIS Falstaff, which is one of the less fre- 
quently performed operas of one of the greatest 
of Italian composers, was left to the last week 

of the recent Covent Garden season, when it was 
given twice with the Italian baritone, Mariano Stabile, 
as Falstaff. The performance, largely owing to the 
excellence of Stabile, was one of the most satisfactory 
in this year’s repertory. Stabile, who came from La 
Scala with a great reputation, hardly came up to 
expectation, either as Iago or as Don Giovanni. Iago 
is as difficult a part in the opera as in the play, and i 
singer’s task is not lightened by the fact that Verdi 
is at his worst in Otello precisely in the scenes in which 
Iago is most prominent. The first act of Otello is 
splendid stuff; the entrance of Otello and the drinking 
scene with Cassio and Iago have a verve and buoyancy 
that is most exhilarating. Again, the last act, with 
the lovely Salche! Salche! aria, is exceedingly beautiful, 
and when Desdemona is played by as assured and 
Sensitive an artist as Lotte Lehmann, haunts one’s 
memory. But the middle of the opera, with its melo- 
tic rhetoric, is to my mind much less effective 

even than Boito’s satanic outbursts in the Prologue 
to Mefistofele, and only the art of a Chaliapin could 
make this music convincing. Stabile seemed too 
lished and too small to be effective in the part. 
failure as Don Giovanni was a failure of imagination ; 

he only gave us the externals of the part, a kind of 
au Brummel seducer with a Latin temperament. 
Neither of these performances prepared one for his 
remarkable success as Falstaff. Here we had a richness 
of voice and a variety of tone-colour put at the disposal 


of a superb conception of Falstaff, ripe, humorous, 
and flamboyant, but not grotesque, ridiculous or 
undignified, aided by a magnificent make-up which 
was just, but only just (and that was its virtue) 
within the limits of the plausible. Every movement 
and gesture of Stabile’s Falstaff was right and con- 
vincing down to the smallest detail; never once did 
Stabile forget his carefully assumed Falstaffian walk. 
He was Falstaff in all his Shakespearean exuberance 
and without any of the hard grotesqueness which 
Shakespeare’s comic characters are apt to achieve at 
the hands of Italian actors. 

The cast of Falstaff was a thoroughly good one 
throughout, and the accord of voices and instruments 
in the famous double quartets in the second act—which 
are astonishing technical achievements—was very nearly 
perfect. A great deal of the credit for the fine per- 
formance must be given to the conductor, Vincenzo 
Bellezza, who came from Brescia to Covent Garden 
for the first time this year. We have got accustomed 
to expecting the Italian conductors at Covent Garden 
to fall considerably below the standard set by the 
best German conductors, such as Bruno Walter, but 
Signor Bellezza must be welcomed as a real discovery. 
He has an extraordinarily cool head, and never gets 
excited, but, nevertheless, gives a highly nervous vitality 
to the orchestra’s playing and has an unusually clear 
and distinct beat. His Falstaff was noteworthy for 
lightness and sureness of touch. It is easy to imagine 
how dreary a heavy-handed conductor—and such make 
the majority—might cause Verdi’s beautifully fine-spun 
score to sound. Falstaff would be a wonderful achieve- 
ment for a musician of any age, but it seems miraculous 
when we remember that Verdi was eighty years old 
when he composed this last and most perfect of his 
operas. Verdi is perhaps the finest example in history 
of an artist becoming purged and refined of all his 
weaknesses—his sentimentality, his vulgarity, his 
theatricality, his sensationalism, his banality, bathos 
and emptiness. Born in the same year as Wagner 
(1813) he composed Ernani in 1844, the year in which 
Rimsky-Korsakov was born and two years before 
Mendelssohn composed Elijah, or Berlioz composed 
Faust. He composed Traviata and Trovatore before 
Wagner had begun the music to Rheingold in 1853, at the 
age of 40 (Wagner’s age also). He composed Aida 
eighteen years later, in 1871, when Wagner was composing 
Gotterdimmerung. In 1887, four years after Wagner’s 
death in his seventieth year, Verdi, aged seventy-four, 
composed Otello. In 1898, ten years after the death of 
Wagner, Verdi, eighty years old, composed his master- 
piece, Falstaff. In 1901, having lived throughout the 
whole of the nineteenth century, he died. What a life! 
It is the sort of achievement to which every man 
would wish to look back. 

Verdi was always himself, although he learnt enorm- 
ously from others. The progress he made as an artist 
was astonishing, for although his earlier operas are 
full of flowers springing from that fountain of melody 
which never ran dry, yet they are scattered carelessly 
and in such reckless profusion that they are rarely of 
the finest quality as individual blooms. But you 
may trace the progress in melodic quality from Ernani 
to Traviata even. The latter opera has some extra- 
ordinarily lovely airs that have not yet lost their 
beauty with constant repetition for more than fifty 
years. By the date of Aida Verdi had become a master 
of instrumentation. Aida has a glowing vitality of 
colour and a sureness of touch which show the master 
hand of a great musician. In Otello one can detect 
no loss of vitality. Fortunate indeed would the young 
man of forty feel to-day who could write a drinking scene 
of the astonishing verve and brilliance the septuagenarian 
Verdi displays in the first act of Otello. The second 
act, with its resounding melodramatic curses, sounds 
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more like the work of a youngster of thirty than of 
an old man, and I fear that it must be admitted here 
that Verdi, even at seventy, had not shed the last traces 
of a rather theatrical flamboyancy typical of the full- 
blooded Italian drama. But all criticism is stilled 
before the exquisite beauty of the last act of Otello ; 
here we have sweetness distilled from strength and a 
very rare and haunting sweetness. But it is not till 
we come to Falstaff that we find the purity of line and 
the perfect proportion of an energy that has refined 
itself from all dross and has become pure, refulgent and 
coruscating form. 

There is not a waste note in the score of Falstaff, 
nor the slightest touch of weariness anywhere. We 
have to go to Mozart if we wish to find any parallel 
to the economy and virtuosity of this instrumentation. 
And what is strange is that the melodies have lost all 
their old lusciousness and overripeness and have become 
not dry but brilliant and dazzlingly clear. The orchestra 
sparkles like a bright mountain torrent alongside the 
voices, and it is constantly changing in colour and depth 
and in its reflections. The inventiveness displayed by 
Verdi in this score is a constant delight to the musician, 
and one feels everywhere the grace and ease of move- 
ment which are the result of an absolute mastery 
achieved by a lifetime of practice and effort. And yet 
the composer of this—one of the three finest of all 
comic operas—written in his old age after a lifetime 
of creation, once wrote in a letter to a friend: 

I believe that our life is a meaningless, and what seems to 
me even worse, a fruitless story. What can come of it? What 
can we accomplish? If we face the problem squarely there 
is but one answer—a saddening and humiliating answer— 
nothing ! : 

So Verdi takes his place with Berlioz, with Wagner 
and with Beethoven; with, indeed, all the great 
creative artists who feel without exception when their 
lifework is finished that they have accomplished nothing 
—leaving the comfortable sense of achievement to 
those who have actually done nothing at all. 

W. J. Turner. 


Drama 


WELL WORTH SEEING 


T the Royalty Theatre a charming play has 
just started, 4 Month in the Country, by 
Turgenev. The date of events is the early 

"forties. The play has been produced by Mr. Michael 
Sherbrooke, who takes the part of the local doctor, 
putting into it that vivacious virtuosity for which he 
is remarkable. The production is a good one and the 
play itself is delightful. The cast has been well chosen, 
and, what is rare, you will see good acting by actors 
and actresses whom you do not know or whom you 
only rarely see. I have always thought Miss Gillian 
Scaife an excellent actress. She plays the part of 
the middle-aged woman, Natalia Petrovna, who is 
in love with the young tutor (Mr. Christopher Oidham), 
very well. I made a new discovery: Mr. Craighall 
Sherry. I cannot remember having seen him act before. 
He played to perfection the part of the elderly rustic 
landowner in search of a wife. His comic gravity, 
his formidable ugliness, and the manner in which he 
allowed his face to show the slow creaking movements 
of his rusty mind were admirable. This scene and the 
doctor’s proposal to Natalia Petrovna’s “‘ companion,” 
in which he exhibits his character with a gay and 
cynical complacency, were two of the best high comedy 
scenes I have seen for a long time. The rest of the 
play is comedy in the sense of provoking the slim 
feasting smile, not laughter. The theme is the effect 
upon two women of a shy, simple youth, introduced 
into a Russian family as a tutor, one a girl of seven- 





| 


teen (an orphan adopted by the family) and the other, 
the mistress of the house, a lonely provincial coquette who 
has in train a devoted and generous Russian gentleman, 
Rakitin is the poetic “understanding” kind of love 
who finds himself in a humiliating position, who loves 
unselfishly, courts considerately and hankers timidly, 
Turgenev always drew him well. Mr. Boris Ranevsky, 
with his repressed gestures and quiet utterance, his 
troubled and glowing eye, played him well; tho 
perhaps in his outburst of bitter advice to the — 
who by being himself—by being young and natural— 
has unintentionally roused those ardent feelings in the 
woman, whom Rakitin has wooed four years in vain, was 
not vehement enough. The part of the young tutor 
is difficult to make much of. It is monotonous. He js 
always in the position of being loved without lovj 
or even guessing that he is loved till near the end of 
the play. He has only to be straightforward and sh 
—with starts of bewildered alarm. Mr. Oldham 
managed to look veryshy. Turgenev hasleft this character 
rather sketchy. He has centred attention on the passion 
of the middle-aged woman and of the girl and of the 
sentimental adorer of the former. The feelings of each 
of these are drawn with that simplifying delicacy 
which tells us much more than it pretends to do about 
them; and is such a refreshing contrast to psychological 
mole-burrowings. Turgenev shows in every line his 
great gift of sympathetic fairness. He is fair to the 
passion of the woman, even when it makes her crue 
to her child-rival, who is at her mercy; he is fair to the 
ineffective but loyal sentimentality of her adorer, and 
he loves youth in both his young characters without 
being silly about it. I think Miss Moya should be 
careful not to be too much of the archly light-hearted 
girl in the first acts. She should be more staid and 
natural—more like a Turgenev heroine. She acted well 
after Natalia Petrovna had wormed her secret out of 
her, her love for this young man which Vera has hardly 
yet examined herself. That scene between the girl and 
the woman is wonderfully good, and after it Vera’s 
resentment at Natalia’s treachery, which finally drives 
her into accepting the ridiculous old Bolshintsov, 
becomes credible. Yet Natalia’s tenderness was by 
no means a sham. Turgenev is one of the few writers 
who can be fair to anything so graceless as an 
experienced woman’s treachery, and pity both her 
victim and the jealousy which may make an older woman 
take advantage of a confession she would have never 
obtained had she not also felt a genuine tenderness for 
her rival. It is clear that though these two are rivals, 
they are also fellow-sufferers ; but, of course, it is only 
the elder who is conscious of that. Only Turgenev 
could have brought this out so simpy. 

There are lines in this play which go deep though 
they appear obvious. The terrible effect on Vera of 
the excited smile on Natalia’s face, which she cannot 
suppress, when she discovers that the young man, 
though he has not declared himself, probably prefers 
her to Vera; Natalia’s impatience with Rakitin’s 
sentimental enjoyment of nature, when her irksome 
passion is beginning to take hold of her, and Rakitin’s 
bitter comment upon her rhapsody later, upon the 
same subject, “So you, too, have begun to see some- 
thing in nature.” The play is full of such lines which 
illuminate the state of mind of the actors. I was pleased 
to recognise one famous one, “ the heart of another 1s 
a dark forest.” The love-comedy of the characters of 
the sub-plot, of the Doctor and the lady-companion, 
and of the grotesque old Bolshintsov, serves also to 
throw into relief the lovers who believe in love. The 
play is a touchstone of taste. Go and try if this quiet, 
old-fashioned play, with its asides and slow pace, 
does not strike you as solid as well as light, human as 
well as conventional, in short a good work of art. 

DesmMonpD MacCartTHy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE novels of Mallock are not much read. They are 
full of good things. In those which he wrote 
immediately after The New Republic, he got away 
from the form which suited him well: a group of 
fashionable people discussing the problems of life. But 
he constantly returned to it. I took up again The 
Veil of the Temple the other day. It pleased me by its 
descriptions of types and felicity of phrase. The set- 
was not in essentials very different from The 
New Republic; the host was a disillusioned man of the 
world, who was unhappy because, though he had experienced 
much, he had missed love and lost religion. The scene was 
the west of Ireland, but the dilapidated Greek temple was 
there (some “folly” of an ancestral eighteenth-century 
bishop); the amenities, the contrast between the well-bred 
and ill-bred were there, done with all Mallock’s early skill 
and unction. “* Out-side coffee and cigars were waiting 
for them. The moon was slowly rising. The orange trees 
were dimly visible. Vases, columns, and cornices glim- 
mered like dreams of Italy; spires of Irish yews had a 
semblance of distant cypresses ; and up through the balus- 
trades of the terrace came the rustle of the Atlantic sea ”— 
in short, a thoroughly Mallockian mise en scéne prepared for 
a Mallockian symposium. 

: 7 + * 

“The balustrades of the terrace.” . . Two modern novel- 
ists have had an undue love for “ balustrades,’”—Mallock 
and Henry James ; and they both had, though the latter, 
of course, in a far finer, rarer degree the gift of felicitous 
phrase, the gift which tells, modestly, even in the above 
passage, which was not quoted to catch your admiration— 
“came the rustle of the Atlantic Sea.” (It looks easy ; 
I assure you it is not; I have tried.) It tells again a few 
pages further on the description of the cave which made a 
shadowed bathing-place for those fortunate people, with 
its “salt and glaucous water.” (No: it is not easy.) I 
enjoy, too, Mallock’s wit, which tells in his description of 
people. The pert and positive Mr. Hancock reminds him 
of an intellectual water-wagtail taking a bath in a saucer 
of water; Father Skipton, who had invented a ritual of his 
own of an “alpaca umbrella-case.” The latter invites 
Glanville’s assembled guests (Glanville is, of course, very 
well-born) to join him in “‘ the Litany of Mary of England,” 
of which I only recall one invocation: “‘ Hands of Mary, 
which drip with myrrh, fondle us.” Mr. Hancock exclaimed, 
“This is Rome, pure, unadulterated Rome”; Lord Restormel 
murmured, ‘* Adulterated in a very negative way, by the 
absence of every principle that has held the Church of Rome 
together.” I find Mallock’s satire amusing, especially 
when it is extravagant, and his abstract discussions are 
enlivened by metaphors: ‘“* Yes, since the days of Galileo 
our theologians have been like rabbits, living in dark holes ; 
and as soon as one was stopped with good incontrovertible 
fact, they scampered in terror across the sunlight, and 
disappeared into others. And the same process has con- 
tinued to our own day ; but every day the holes are becom- 
ing fewer. Some little chemist is sent into one of them like 
a ferret, and out he comes with the body of a dead or dying 
theologian.” (This is Mr. Brompton speaking, who, by the 
bye, is not given the last word.) 

* * * 
; Sometimes Mallock uses metaphor more solemnly, and 
m the following passage he expresses well what, I think, 
Was @ permanent feeling with him during his life: he was 
homesick, “ I am,” said Lord Restormel, turning for a 
moment to Miss Leighton, “‘ comparing in my own mind 






religion made thus familiar to us to a fire-lit cottage at 
night, enclosing a sailor’s child. The blinds are down, the 
darkness is shut out, the flickerings of the hearth give a 
friendliness even to the shadows in the farthest corner. 
The child sees everything intelligibly adjusted to its needs, 
If it is hungry, there is food for it in the great mysterious 
cupboards ; and when it is tired, it knows that there is a 
room above, where a pillow of rest awaits it, to be reached 
by a narrow stair. We are like such a child who, having 
taken its cottage for the world, suddenly opens the door, 
and finds itself in a night like this confronted by all the 
stars, and by all the thunderings of the sea. Will these 
reproduce for us the order which we found indoors? Will 
these realities of the Universe provide us with a new home, 
which, compared with the cottage of Christian miracles, 
will be a palace? Or will they leave us roofless, with no 
home at all? That’s our question in general terms, isn’t 
it?” I understand that Mallock was received into the 
Church of Rome on his death-bed. 
* * *x 


One book of his I can recommend with confidence to 
anybody, An Enchanted Island. This is a book of travel, 
and with the exception of The New Republic, the only one 
of his books which went into a cheap edition—that is to say, 
not counting the propaganda anti-Socialist books on which 
he spent too much time. His Memoirs I found rather dis- 
appointing. On the other hand, An Immortal Soul is a 
really interesting story about a double personality, written 
long before the new psychology had been tapped for fiction. 
It is a better story than anyone has since made out of that 
kind of material. Mallock is a “ neglected ” author. 

* * * 


On Wednesday Rudyard Kipling was very properly 
presented with the Gold Medal of the Royal Society 
of Literature. He made an interesting and dignified 
speech. One thing struck him, looking back over the 
history of literature. It seemed that though in every age 
some men “ gain temporary favour because they happen 
to have met a temporary need of their age, yet as regards 
their future they stand on perfect equality with their fellow 
craftsmen. It is not permitted to a generation to know 
what, or how much, of its effort will be carried forward to 
the honour and grace of our literature.”” From a man’s 
work the world will extract “just so much of truth and 
pleasure as it requires for the moment. In time a little 
more, or much less, of the residue may be carried forward 
to the general account, and there perhaps diverted to ends 
of which the writer never guessed.” As an instance, he 
mentioned Swift: ‘a man of overwhelming intellect and 
power goes through life between the dread of insanity and 
the wrath of his own soul warring with a brutal age... . 
Out of all his agony remains one little book, his dreadful 
testament against his fellow-kind, which to-day serves as 
a pleasant tale for the young under the title of Gulliver's 
Travels. That, and a faint recollection of some baby-talk 
in some love-letters, is as much as the world has chosen to 
retain of Jonathan Swift, Master of Irony. Think of it! 
It is like turning down the glare of a volcano to light a 
child to bed.” 

7~ * * 

You will notice that when he speaks of “* the world” he 
does not mean the literary or book-loving world. It is not 
true in that world that all that remains of Swift is Gulliver's 
Travels. It is, however, the literary world which in the 
end preserves the work of the dead, though often it can only 
endow them with a sort of mummified immortality. Yet, 


even if for hundreds of years a book keeps alive in the general 
heart of man, sooner or later it must rely upon that esoteric 
support. Bunyan has still something to give to men, but 
now, if The Pilgrim’s Progress had not had that support, 
“the world,” in Mr. Kipling’s sense, would be taking a 
a poorer gift of the same kind from weaker hands. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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ISAIAH 


By D. H. LAwRrENCcE. 


A MODERN 


Reflections on the Death of a Porcupine. 
Simpkin, Marshall. 17s. 6d. 


David: a Play. By D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 15s. 


The first essay, The Crown, in Mr. Lawrence’s new book of 
fantasia, dates from 1915. It was written in the shadow of the 
author’s detestation of the war, which gives it its curious 
intensity. It was written before Mr. Lawrence had evolved 
the “ yelling ” style that so unfortunately characterises his later 
commentaries on Life, Men and Manners. It is long. It is 
repetitive. It is over-emphatic. These are the qualities which 
make it so difficult for the reader to listen to Mr. Lawrence; 
but it is of great importance to try to understand him, for 
he is one of the few contemporary men of genius. 

His physiological mysticism runs straight up against scientific 
fact, but Mr. Lawrence is a poet and succeeds, on the whole, 
in ‘coming out on the other side”’ of his blatantly mendacious 
assertions. His “Idea,” if looked at when the light of our 
imagination is turned off, appears the merest rubbish ; but, 
the moment we allow our minds to admit and deal in the images 
he so vividly and poetically provides, communication is made 
and we understand with our hearts. What this Idea is it is 
risky to describe in words other than Mr. Lawrence’s own; 
the following quotation gives it as clearly and concisely as 
any single passage can: 

There are the two eternities fighting the fight of Creation, the 
light projecting itself into the darkness, the darkness enveloping 
herself within the embrace of light. And then there is the consum- 
mation of each in the other, the consummation of light in darkness 
and darkness in light, which is absolute: our bodies cast up like 
foam of two meeting waves, but foam which is absolute, complete, 
beyond the limitation of either infinity, consummate over both 
eternities. The direct opposites of the Beginning and the End, 
by their very directness, imply their own supreme relation. And 
this supreme relation is made absolute in the clash and the foam 
of the meeting waves. And the clash and the foam are the Crown, 
the absolute. 


Now, two opposite attitudes are possible in face of such a 
passage as this. Either we may regard it as pure nonsense, 
Neanderthal ; or else the whole elaborate simile grips our minds 
and makes us feel the relation that the writer is striving to 
explain. He has done it better for us elsewhere—in a story 
called The Ladybird, where the agonies of the characters carry 
this idea over to us more or less implicitly. But it is no good, 
as Mr. Lawrence says, arguing about it and intellectualising 
his imaginative appeal. We must let ourselves understand 
him, as one understands poetry, and let him “incite us to an 
attitude,” as Mr. I. A. Richards would say. For the important 
point, and one with which we feel entirely in sympathy, is that 
the religious state of mind is disappearing from Western Europe, 
as a result (by no means necessary) of the progress of scientific 
knowledge : 

Without God, without some sort of immortality, not necessarily 
life-everlasting, but without something absolute, we are nothing. 
Yet now, in our spitefulness of self-frustration, we would rather be 
nothing than listen to our own being. 

Again, Mr. Lawrence writes, ‘“‘ Your spirit will be like a dead 
bee in a cell,” if you “set up as absolutes” scientific facts. 
So, for lack of this religious spirit, this smokeless flame that 
should burn in every man, modern civilisation is decaying 
inside its own shell, wherein it seeks to reform itself, turning and 
turning upon itself in a vain effort to bring good out of evil. 
It is only when we have broken the shell that the new shoots 
of life will spring up and we shall be born again. As Zara- 
thustra, Mr. Lawrence’s spiritual father, beautifully said : 
“One must still have chaos in one, to be able to bring forth 
a dancing star.” Christianity has exhausted itself and has died 
a natural death ; it is time that the old gods of Power came back 
to us—of Power that is not the same as Will, but the force 
that made Sardanapalus, and Saul, and Cesar. The sense of 
values, all but destroyed by (1) Scientific Materialism, (2) the 
War, must once again be cultivated. The Heroic Idea will 
reappear. 

The first criticism that must leap to the mind on reading this 
is that such a new world does not, on the present showing, 
contain much to recompense us for the loss of (1) the Intellect 
and its pleasures, (2) the affections; though no doubt Mr. 
Lawrence would retort that neither of these is worth having, 
both being implicit in what he calls the “‘ Flux of Corruption.” 
In for a penny, in for a pound! 

The remaining essays in the book, all much shorter, belong 
to more recent years and exhibit the inequalities already referred 
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to. We cannot but admire the intensity of the writer’s conyje, 
tion and the occasional brilliance of the language in which hy 
expresses it, but he too frequently takes the step which lig 
between the sublime and the ridiculous. On the subject of the 
novel he has much to say that is both interesting and origina), 
but, unfortunately, here as elsewhere, strength of feeling leag 
him, as it often led Swinburne, into vociferation, and oy 
prejudice is aroused at the outset by having our ears assaulted 
by prose resembling the back-chat of a guttersnipe. A good case 
can be made out against Tolstoy the man, on the ground that his 
philosophy was unconscious humbug. We may agree that his 
novels succeed triumphantly in spite of their author’s otiog. 
pietism. But there are ways and ways of expressing the 
attack. This is Mr. Lawrence’s way: 

And old Leo tries to make out, it was all because of the phallic 
sin. Old liar! Because where would any of Leo’s books be, without 
the phallic splendour? And then to blame the column of blood, 
which really gave him all his life riches. The Judas! Cringe tp 
a mangy, bloodless Society, and try to dress up that dirty ol 
Mother Grundy in a new bonnet and face-powder of Christian 
Socialism. Brothers indeed! Sons of a castrated Father! 
This is sad stuff, which forfeits the reader’s serious attention, 

What is meant is true enough and worth saying, but this sort of 
vulgar slang weakens the writer’s attack immeasurably. Aj 
through these later essays we have the deplorable spectack 
of Mr. Lawrence trying to get force by violent methods— 
screaming and yelling into ears that close instinctively in self- 
protection. Thus, Him With His Tail in His Mouth is rendered 
mere gibberish, and Love was once a Little Boy is not much better, 
though it contains one purely descriptive passage about a cow 
that is worth all the commentary that succeeds it. The essay 
that gives its name to the volume begins with an account of the 
writer trying to extract porcupine quills from a dog’s nose and 
of his subsequent killing of the porcupine—a magnificent piece 
of narrative such as only Mr. Lawrence could have written. 
Perhaps the best thing in the whole volume—indeed, one of the 
best things its author has ever done, is the description in The 
Crown of a wounded soldier on a pier at the seaside. Here the 
** purpose ” has become one with the vision and the result is 








pathetically, terribly beautiful. 


Where Mr. Lawrence is at his best, he is the equal of Blake 
in his finest prophetic mood ; at his worst, we seem to hears 
street-arab shrieking abuse at someone who has not given him 
a large enough tip. But—I repeat it—he is one of the 
few writers of genius now alive and he has almost all the 
qualities of a great novelist—lyrism, the power of communi- 
cating atmosphere, a gift of dialogue, humour (harsh and 
exultant), ability to portray character. But he has little or 
no sense of construction and no restraint whatever. This last 
fault, grave as it is, only vitiates a page or two at a time of his 
novels ; but it frequently renders an entire essay nugatory. 

Mr. Lawrence the playwright is a very different subject. 
It would be hard to beat David for sobriety, for the deliberate 
and well-managed archaism of its diction, for clarity of thought 
and beauty of detail. The theory on which the play is based 
is to be found scattered through the pages of the book of essays 
discussed above. For Mr. Lawrence Saul is a better man than 
David. He sees in Saul the possessor of that Power, which 
we of the modern world have lost; but in David he sees the 
incarnation of Will, as opposed to the blind Power—the cunning, 
cautious, foxy ability that is the curse of contemporary civilis®- 
tion. Mr. Lawrence would say, with Zarathustra: “I love 
all who are like heavy drops falling one by one out of the dark 
cloud that lowereth over man; they herald the coming of the 
lightning, and succumb as heralds.’ Such was Saul: such is 
Mr. Lawrence’s true aristocrat—the embodiment of the Heroic 
Idea. 

It is interesting to compare this play with another on the 
same subject, André Gide’s Saiil. M. Gide’s conception of the 
story and its protagonists is a totally different one; he als 
has his theory, but it is a far more “literary” one. He makes 
of Saul a sort of feeble Baron de Charlus, assailed by the demons 
of neurosis (brought on to the stage), and the interest of the play 











is frankly erotic. Mr. Lawrence’s Jonathan is rather a strong 
character, a “lithe stripling,” and in his relations with Da 

he takes the ascendant. M. Gide, on the other hand, sees him % 
a beautiful, fainting, effeminate creature, in a state of hysterical 
rapture over David’s physical strength. The rivalry betwee? 
Saul and Jonathan for David’s affection makes the central 
theme of the play. There is a shade of affectation in this poitt 
of view, which is conspicuously lacking in Mr. Lawrences 
austere drama. Sensuously beautiful as are the David-and- 
Jonathan scenes in Saiil, yet they do not compare, in subtlety 
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and depth of restrained feeling, with Scenes V. and VIII. of 
David. Yet we can scarcely imagine the latter play on the stage, 

Sail should be effective enough, with its strange, 
quasi-modern diction. 

Perhaps the best of Mr. Lawrence's play lies in the last two 

e abnegation of Saul at the hill of sacrifice, and the 
scene of the shooting of the arrows and the parting of David 
and Jonathan. Here the author has cast some of the images, 
jn which he habitually bodies forth his own philosophy, in the 
biblical mould, and the result is superbly moving. The chorus 
of prophets and the gradual declension of Saul before the strong 
yoice of the soldier has all the quality of a complex musical 
crescendo, in which one phrase eventually dominates the whole 
jn a sombre climax. 

The final scene is one of great emotional solemnity. To give 
an idea of the strength and beauty of the prose, one cannot do 
better than quote a few lines of the last speech of Jonathan: 

Thou goest, David! And the hope of Israel with thee! I remain, 
with my father, and the star-stone falling to despair. Yet what 
is it to me ? I would not see thy new day, David. For thy wisdom 
is the wisdom of the subtle, and behind thy passion lies prudence. 

And naked thou wilt not go into the fire.... But in Saul have 

[known the magnanimity of man . . . Great men and magnanimous, 

men of the faceless flame, shall fall from strength, fall before thee, 

thou David, shrewd whelp of the lion of Judah! 
Epwarp SACKVILLE WEST. 


IRELAND THROUGH AMERICAN EYES 


The Bible in Ireland. By Asenatn Nicnoison. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 15s. 
Here’s Ireland. By Haroip Speakman. Arrowsmith. 

Even Irish roads, haunted as they are by queer characters, 
an have seen few stranger pilgrims than the indomitable 
Asenath Nicholson, who in 1845, on the eve of the Great Famine 
tramped hundreds of miles along them in her polka coat and 
bear-skin muff, with carpet-bags strapped about her, and an 
early Victorian parasol to serve as an alpenstock in climbing 
hills. When this precise American lady heard the call to bring 
the Bible to Ireland she decided that before instructing its 
people it was her duty to know them in order to discover, as 
she puts it, 

what hardships have disciplined a race so patient and so im- 

petuous, so revengeful and so forgiving, so proud and so humble, 

s0 obstinate and so docile, so witty and so simple. 

Had a few English politicians, charged with the conduct of 
Ireland’s material affairs, trained themselves for their work on 
Mrs. Nicholson’s lines, the relations between the two countries 
would never have been so hopelessly bedevilled as they were 
in the hundred and twenty years that divided the Union from 
the Treaty. Yet it was not a way that appeared likely to attract 
a widow of fifty bred in the most rigid tradition of New England. 
Ageneration later, in an Ireland where conditions were at least a 
little better, General Gordon, before his departure for Khartum, 
publicly offered £1,000 to an Irish rack-renting landlord to eat 
and sleep for a week in one of his tenant’s cabins. This was the 
experience of Mrs. Nicholson, not for a week but for months 
on end, and the record of her adventures is the most vivid 
human document we possess of the everyday life of the Ireland 
that perished in what is still known as “‘ The Hunger.” 

Mr. Sheppard in his introduction admits it is not quite fair 
to suggest comparisons with Borrow by changing the title of the 
book, which Mrs. Nicholson named Ireland’s Welcome to the 
Stranger. If the quality of the work is not on the level of The 
Bible in Spain, nevertheless, she could write, and she has some- 
thing of Borrow’s gift of self-portraiture. At first sight no one 
Would seem less fitted by character and training for the job 
she took in hand. The New England mind has little in common 
with the Irish temperament, even if no question arose of the 
gap that divides its angular Protestantism from Catholic 
sentiment. Mrs. Nicholson was a fanatical Prohibitionist, who 
Would have regarded the Volstead Act as a beggarly compromise, 
for she held tobacco in even deeper abhorrence than whiskey, 
and thought little better of tea and coffee. At the time, it is 
true, Ireland was the one bright spot to temperance reformers, 
thanks to the campaign of Father Mathew, who, as his country- 
men have forgotten, included tobacco with strong drink in his 

- Mrs. Nicholson was critical of priests, though not more 
80 than of parsons, but she describes Father Mathew as “ the 
only person of whom I had heard much praise, who ever exceeded 
the expectations given.” 

It is ising indeed to one who knows modern Ireland, 
Where the test of good manners for all creeds is to refrain in 


15s. 


mixed company from even an allusion to theological differences, 
to find Catholics not only willing but eager to listen to Protestant 
expositions. Partly this was due to politeness, but also to the 
conviction thus expressed by one of her hosts in a wayside 
cabin : 
“She hasn’t got sinse, poor thing. She'd never left so fine a 
country to be walkin’ in this if she’d the right sinse.”’ 

Some of her hearers believed her journey was made as a 
penance, and it must have been disconcerting when an address, 
designed to show that the error of Rome lay in adding to the 
truths of the Bible, was greeted with invocations to the saints 
to reward her for her words. Ten years later Mrs. Nicholson 
would have found a different atmosphere, thanks to the exertions 
of the proselytisers who saw in the Famine and the chaos which 
succeeded it a golden chance of obtaining a set-off to the Oxford 
Movement by using soup as an instrument of salvation to 
wean Catholics from their image-worship. Theologically, the 
New Reformation, as its champions called it, was the poorest 
kind of flash in the pan, but it did almost as much to embitter 
feeling in Ireland as heartless economic exploitation. 

If Mrs. Nicholson had skirmishes with Catholics, it was against 
Protestants she fought her real battles. Priests were much more 
tolerant in matters relating to creeds than parsons of all kinds 
were towards anything that threatened the political caste to 
which they belonged, and Mrs. Nicholson’s hearty contempt for 
the claims of this caste, if it brought her no lack of trouble, was 
her best passport to the favour of the peasantry. Historically 
her book is valuable for its pictures of the everyday life of that 
vanished Ireland in which, as a contemporary said, “ life was a 
scramble for the potato.” For her own part she was well satisfied 
with the potato as a staple article of diet, but this did not blind 
her to the iniquity of a social system under which the tiller of 
the soil thought himself lucky if he could afford one meat dinner 
in the year, and regarded milk as a luxury like plum pudding, 
which produced a spawn of beggars as multitudinous as Pharaoh’s 
frogs, “‘ they compass the whole length and breadth of the 
land,” and while denouncing tenants for not improving their 
holdings, penalised them if they did so by doubling their rents. 
Mrs. Nicholson had her doubts about O’Connell, but she had no 
doubt at all that the first and most urgent need was to redeem 
Ireland from her bondage, and as she told a questioner, ‘* Whether 
it be done by Repeal or some other instrument, let it be done.” 

Mr. Speakman’s book records the Irish impressions of an 
American eighty years later. He, too, practised “going the roads,” 
but more luxuriously than Mrs. Nicholson, for he drove a donkey 
cart, and though he did not disdain a bed in a cottage at times, 
he had a keen eye for good hotels. Unlike Mrs. Nicholson, 
Mr. Speakman’s pilgrimages were literary rather than religious. 
He missed Mr. Bernard Shaw at Glengariffe, but was rewarded 
by seeing the room where St. Joan was written, talked with 
Lady Gregory at Cork, and A.E. in Dublin, lunched with Mrs. 
Yeats, who discussed the subconscious mind, and spent an 
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evening at the Abbey Theatre. There is no doubt Mr. Speakman 
enjoyed himself, but the reader would have found more pleasure 
in his tale if Mr. George Moore had not told it so much better in 
Hail and Farewell. There are some vivid impressions of the 
backwash of the civil war which appeared to the writer, as to 
most outsiders, more romantic than it was to those who saw it 
at close quarters. 


PORTRAITS BY MR. GUEDALLA 


Independence Day. By Puitre GuepALia. Murray. 12s. 


Napoleon and Palestine. By Pmiuie Guepatia. Allen and 
Unwin. 2s. 

In a foreword to Napoleon and Palestine Dr. Israel Zangwill 
tells an interesting story of an encounter between himself and 
the Dean of St. Paul’s at a public dinner. Between the courses 
Dean Inge appears to have said—and even “ insisted ’°—that 
** Jews had no sense of humour.” That is a dangerous thing to 
say to anyone, and Dr. Zangwill was ready with his answer. 
“TI said that I at least had never been accused of lack of it,” 
which must surely have closed the discussion. 

But it is permissible to suggest that Dr. Zangwill might have 
chosen an even better example than himself. He might have 
said, ‘‘ Mr. Philip Guedalla at least has never been accused of 
lack of it.’ That would have scored off the Dean without 
reducing him to silence. For in Mr. Guedalla’s case the only 
doubt about his sense of humour is whether he has not got too 
much of it. Even the amazingly witty opening chapter of this 
new book, Independence Day, is also a little disconcerting ; for 
Mr. Guedalla seems to approach the creators of America, the 
men who, as he himself says, ‘“‘ made two nations grow where 
one nation grew before,” with little hope of discovering any 
signs of greatness in them. The true religion of mankind is 
man, and the one thing that really distinguishes us from the 
brute creation is our “ habit of making gods.’ Mr. Guedalla 
indicates the same good-humoured contempt for the “‘ laborious 
apotheosis ’” of Washington as for the popular picture of poor 
Lord North “ shambling a little inadequately through the part 
of Beelzebub.” But now the time has come when “men whom 
one had seen fitfully under the shifting glare of patriotic lime- 
light ” must “ sit to historians for their portraits by the still 
light of studios.”” Mr. Guedalla, standing before his empty 
canvas, brush in hand, seems to pause irresolute, and wonder if, 
after all, there is anything much to portray. Has not his own 
post-war generation “‘ elbowed aside all the eager claimants for 
Valhalla” and buried an Unknown Soldier instead ? 

In another historian such doubts as these might be seriously 
discouraging. We might suspect that the writer would pre- 
sently let his iconoclastic sense of humour run away with him, 
that we were about to assist at a lively game of ninepins rather 
than at an exhibition of serious portrait-painting. But in Mr. 
Guedalla’s case it would be a mistake to suppose anything of 
the kind. It is a fair test to select from his gallery the character 
that he may be supposed to be least in sympathy with per- 
sonally. We turn at once to Washington; and we find that 
while Mr. Guedalla is ruthlessly determined to drag the Squire 
of Vernon from beneath the “ impenetrable shadow of the 
cherry-tree ” where he has been posed so long, and show him 
to us as the solid, square-jawed, ‘“‘defiantly British figure ” that 
he really was, he does so without spite and without unnecessary 
fireworks. “It is a wise country ’—he begins this chapter— 
“that knows its own father.” And again: ‘ A worse father 
[than Washington] might perhaps have been more accurately 
remembered.” Washington was undeniably rather a negative 
person. “ His noble figure was draped in the heavy folds of 
those Teutonic virtues which the Anglo-Saxon imagination 
erroneously attributes to the Romans.” ‘ Never,” exclaims 
Mr. Guedalla pityingly, “has a life of public service been worse 
rewarded by posterity.”” Washington “ saved, in a military 
sense he made, the Revolution : and its happy heirs have repaid 
him with a withered nosegay of schoolgirl virtues.” This is 
more than mere wit ; it is the kind of wit that depends for its 
success on being true. Ifthe charge of unfairness can be brought 
against any part of this book, it is not the portrait of Washington, 
but rather that of Chatham, that may give the critics an opening. 
Burgoyne is another aversion—but he is a less controversial 
figure, and, as Mr. Guedalia handsomely admits, “ it takes two 
sides to make a victory,” and Burgoyne most certainly played 
his part in the creation of modern America. 

Sir Edmund Gosse, in a passage quoted by the publishers on 
the paper cover, describes Mr. Guedalla as “* the hope of literary 
history, the paladin to whom we look to deliver us from the 
dragon of historical dreariness.”” Paladin or pantaloon—that 








is the question. And who can doubt the answer? We may not 
quite see Mr. Guedalla charging with couched lance upon the 
pagan hosts in the valley of Roncesvalles. It is not his meétie, 
He might even prefer the circus. But he is so infinitely fy 
removed from the mere jester as to make one doubt if Deap 
Inge had the best of the argument after all. Any page in this 
book, though stuffed with wit, contains, on examination, a5 
many facts as the soberest historian would include. Ang 
every witticism, to the discerning eye, gives evidence of not 
months, but years, of reading. One feels convinced that My, 
Guedalla has already read more than Freeman ever did, and has 
used his knowledge not to hide the truth but to discover jt, 
“‘ Historians hover over that quiet battlefield” of the Americap 
War of Independence. Not vultures these, but decent sextons, 
and it would be hard to accuse this one of them of irrevereng 
if we catch him with a smile on his lips. In reality he is 
perfectly serious. He frankly explains his methods. “ Back. 
ground, the full and accurate rendering of milieu, is the first 
element of historical portraiture”; and no one can paint a 
background more accurately and skilfully. To make history 
live again, without cent or distortion, is one of the great needs 
of our time, and Mr. Guedalla is in the van of those who ar 
rescuing it from the doldrums. 

Napoleon and Palestine is just a report of a lecture delivered 
by Mr. Guedalla before the Jewish Historical Society at Univer. 
sity College. It is well worth reprinting, but we are not quite 
so sure of Mr. Lloyd George’s subsequent remarks, nor of Dr, 
Israel Zangwill’s “laborious apotheosis” of that statesman, 
which seems to have opened the proceedings. 


UNFREQUENTED PATHS 


Excavations. By Cart VAN VECHTEN. Knopf. 17s. 6d. 


It was Mr. Havelock Ellis who years ago, in an acute and 
naive essay on Thomas Hardy, admitted that he preferred to 
drink at pools which were undisturbed by the feet of the populace. 
This is a sentiment more frequently felt than expressed. It 
is not, perhaps, a particularly worthy sentiment; but it isa 
tribute to truth as well as to mere artistic snobisme. Few 
honest critics could boast truly that they felt the same about 
FitzGerald’s Rubaiyat in 1912 as they did in 1890: the change 
from the dignified, white-bound volume (actually it was only 
the fifth edition) to those innumerable bibelots, dressed in calf 
and velvet and silk and other adornments was too much for most 
of us. Extreme popularisation affects one’s appreciative 
faculties adversely ; it may even produce a curious inhibition, 
preventing altogether critical impartiality. In an ideal world 
no doubt this would not be so. In the world as we have it, to 
see people we don’t like, whose opinions we don’t respect, pawing 
and fondling books they don’t understand for reasons they 
cannot express, is too much for our stomachs. This has its good 
results. For it drives the over-sensitive to seek obscurer waters 
and more secret places of worship; and so, neglected shrines 
once more gain their pinch of incense and their few candles 
and flowers, and shrines altogether forgotten and abandoned 
are rediscovered by adventurous devotees. 

Such a devotee is Mr. Van Vechten. In America, where 
Babbitry is even more common than in this country, idols that 
are not unknown here, are altogether without shrines or liturgy. 
They are generally European idols—though Mr. Van Vechten 
has some interesting native gods—and it is of great advantage 
for a European idol to get a shrine raised in America. The 
incense there is thicker, the candles brighter and the flower 
much larger: so Mr. Van Vechten’s enterprise should be heartily 
encouraged on this side of the water. I have never seen aly 
English critic who paid proper attention to Mr. Ronald Firbank's 
entertaining fiction before Mr. Van Vechten. Mr. Firbank wa 
not a really important author. To read him frequently would 
be like dining off, day after day, a dilequescent Camembert, 
whose progress from table to floor it was only just able to avert. 
But his talent for a certain highly flavoured, decadent nonsens 
was a genuine talent. Mr. Van Vechten, normally a rather 
restrained author, is so appetent of decay that he whoops ove 
these long-hung tales : 

He is the Pierrot of the minute. Félicien Rops on a merry-8& 
round. Aubrey Beardsley in a Rolls-Royce. Ronald in Lesbot 
land. Puck celebrating the Black Mass, Sacher-Masoch in Mayfalt. 
A Rebours & la mode. Aretino in Piccadilly. Jean Cocteau # 
the Savoy. The Oxford tradition with steam from the Paris 
bains de vapeur. The cubists are remembered. Firbank plays 

Picasso’s violin. The decorations serve more than their purpos. 
Flippant, impertinent symbols are the tools of his impudicity- 
Fruits, flowers, bees, and even mice play eccentric roles in thes 
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Popular Handbooks on the 
Great Departments of State. 


7/6 
The Home Office 


Sm EDWARD TROUP, k.c.s., K.Cc.v.O. 
Permanent Under-Secretary of, State in the Home Office, 


The Ministry of Health 
Six ARTHUR NEWSHOLME, x.c.s. 


Principal Medical Officer, 1908-1919, Local Government Board, 
England and W. ales, 


The India Office 


Sir MALCOLM SETON, x.c.s. 
Deputy Under-Secretary of State for "India since 1924. 


The Dominions and Colonial Offices 


Sir GEORGE V. FIDDES, c.c.m.c., K.c 


Permanent Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1516- 1921. 


EACH NET. 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 





At all Booksellers and Libraries. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, LTD. 
24 Bedford Street, W.C. 2 





THE 


FARINGTON DIARY 
18101811 “Wal V 


y 
JOSEPH FARINGTON, R.A. 


(Edited by James Greig) (Illus. 21/- met) 

“There is something to interest eve y on every 
page, something, moreover, which you will find 
nowhere else. fis diary is such a storehouse that 
we wonder how we could have done without it for 
so long.”—Sunday Times. “Pick where one will, 
amusing anecdotes and sidelights on politicians, 
actors, artists and eminent society people jump to 
the eye.”—Daily Chronicle. 








THE ROMANTIC 
DIPLOMAT 


by MAURICE PALEOLOGUE 


(Illus. 12/6 net.) 

“He relates not only the tortuous intrigues of 
Talleyrand, the astute diplomacy of Metternich, 
and the polemics of Chateaubriand, but also their 
incidental love affairs.”—IJllustrated London News. 
“A storehouse of anecdotes and scenes, character- 
istic of their time and place.”—Speciator. “A 
lively chronicle of three great diplomatists.”— 
Daily Chronicle. 





HUTCHINSON & Ceo. 
(Publishers), Lié., Paternoster Row 
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NATURAL HISTORY 











SOME NOTES ON THE GAME BIRDS OF 
KENYA AND UGANDA 
By SIR Eh ERICK J. JACKSON, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.B.O.U., 
F.Z.S. 3 Four-Colour Illustrations. 25s. net. 
“It is a poet guide to the whole range of game birds and their 
—Countey Life. 
CRICKET | 
_ WINCHESTER COLLEGE CRICKET 


By E. 3 NOEL. With a Preface by VISCOUNT CHELMS- 
FORD, P.C. Limited signed edition 100 Copies. 21s, net. 


Ordinary Edition, 7s. 6d. net. 
PHILOSOPHY 
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NATURE,. T R 
EXPERIEN ees AND PERSONAL 


oo ¥ w. rd JONES, M.A., Ph.D. 7s. 6d. net. 
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HERE’S 


IRELAND 


By HAROLD SPEAKMAN 
Illustrated 15/- net 


“Accompanied by Herself, a strangely 
human type of donkey, he tours Erin, 
north, south, east, and west, on foot, paint- 
ing a little here, gossiping a little there, and 
all the while keeping eyes and ears open 
for something of interest to tell his readers. 
He meets all sorts of folk, from Mr. 
O’Herrin, of Cork, a dealer in asses, to the 
Countess de Markievicz. . . . All have 
a habit of disclosing their inmost thoughts 
to him.”—Western Mail. 








WITH THE 
RIFF KABYLES 


By BERND TERHORST 
Illustrated 12/6 net 


“An exceedingly interesting study, not 
only of the Riff leader, but of the Rifh in 
general.”—Daily Telegraph. 
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concentric comedies. Roses and nightingales impose their furtive 

intentions. Cathedral towers and organ recitals are to be noted 

among the minor gems in a by no means despicable collection. 

At last, apparently, Tinker Bell’s life is no longer in danger. Can 

it be possible that this impudent young man is satirizing D. H. 

Lawrence, or is this the true picture of English life ? 

Mr. Van Vechten does not often express himself with quite 
this exuberance ; which is as well, for while this pean (or 
denunciation) would certainly send the curious to Firbank’s 
books, it gives little idea of the sublime fatuity, the pretty 
inanity, the pinchbeck, and the old odd smell of that volatile 
author. There was also really much more of P. G. Wodehouse 
in his make-up than Firbank or his admirers would admit ; 
much of his most characteristic work is a variation of the blond 
“ silly ass” theme. 

Mr. Van Vechten “ excavates’’ M. P. Shiel, Arthur Machen, 
Edgar Saltus, Ouida, Dr. Philip Thicknesse, and an American 
novelist we had never heard of, Henry Blake Fuller. We are 
particularly grateful for the essay on this author, who seems 
to be a minor society novelist of rare quality, most unduly 
neglected ; and for that on Shiel, whose unrestrained imaginative 
fancy sometimes showed real power. Nothing that Mr. Van 
Vechten writes can, however, make a European take Mr. Edgar 
Saltus seriously ; nothing that Mr. Saltus ever wrote could 
make one take him seriously. Pierre Louys in Brooklyn—to 
imitate Mr. Van Vechten’s own method—describes Saltus at 
his best : and heaven known Louys is tiresome enough in Paris 
and even in the French he wrote so curiously and so consum- 
mately. Saltus’ English is excessively ordinary ; and he con- 
tinually dealt with subjects which can only be redeemed by an 
exquisite precision of style. Mr. Van Vechten is good on 
Quida, but it is doubtful if he can resuscitate whom even Max 
could not revive. Apart from the excavations there are essays 
on musicians, on Sophie Arnould (rather in the style of Arthur 
Symons, but less imaginative in treatment) a most entertaining 
piece of writing—and the best in the book—on Fashionable 
Places Out of Season. This paper, one on that odd impresario 
Hammerstein, and the paper on Thicknesse would alone make 
the volume worth reading. Thicknesse is familiar through 
Havelock Ellis’ writing; but Mr. Van Vechten justifies his 
essay by the neatness of his arrangement, and his skilful analysis 
ot Thicknesse’s Memoirs in America, and of A Year's Journey 
through France and a part of Spain. We do not know whether 
there has been any recent reprint of any of Thicknesse’s work, 
which rivals in a way his contemporary Beckford, and his 
successor Borrow. Perhaps Mr. Van Vechten’s essay will 
inspire some enterprising publisher. A good selection from 
Thicknesse would make a readable volume in the Oxford Mis- 
cellany. 


DIMENSIONS 


Flatland. A Romance of Many Dimensions. By A Square 
(E. A. Assott.) Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 


The republication of this little book is most timely. It first 
appeared over forty years ago, long before there was any wide- 
spread interest in the general problem of dimensions; and 
such elementary ideas as most of us possess as to the possible 
nature of a fourth dimension are probably founded directly 
or indirectly much more on this book than upon the more 
elaborate contemporary speculations of Mr. Hinton. Dr. Abbott 
makes hardly more than a reference to the possibility of higher 
dimensions than our own. His method is to describe a two- 
dimensional world—* Flatland ”—and to illustrate by practical 
examples the difficulties which even the ablest inhabitant of 
such a world would have in attempting to grasp the meaning 
of our own three-dimensional space. 

In this he is so successful that we cannot help wishing that 
he had gone a little further and had supposed his two-dimensional 
space to be spherical. He could then have shown how such a 
space would be both finite and yet unbounded, and how some 
of its mathematical inhabitants might have discovered that the 
laws of Euclid did not hold good when practical observations 
were taken on a sufficiently large scale. They might have found 
for example, if they possessed suitable instruments, that the 
three angles of very large triangles were just appreciably greater 
than two right angles, and from this discovery a “ Flatland ” 
Einstein might have been led to the theoretical conclusion 
that “space” must be “ curved” and that it was necessary 
to introduce a third term into all equations dealing with rapid 
motion or large scale measurements. He might even have 
noticed that light-rays were ‘“ bent.” Thus he might have 
established the sphericity of Flatland—and even measured the 





—— 


diameter of the sphere—without having the slightest menty 
conception of what a sphere or any other three-dimensiong 
body could possibly mean. The idea, for himself and for o 
would remain, just as much of our own Einstein’s work Temains, 
a purely mathematical conception, indefinable in words. 

But Dr. Abbott wrote at about the time Einstein was bom 
and cannot be blamed for having failed to anticipate twentietp. 
century speculations. The value of his book is its simplicity, 
It does not explain the fourth dimension, but it explains th, 
dimensional idea probably as clearly as it is possible to explain 
it; and those who are interested in the subject, but have not 
yet succeeded in acquiring a workable conception of what ajj 
this talk of “ dimensions ” is about, cannot possibly do bette 
than read Flatland. If our memory serves, this new edition js 
an almost exact replica of the first edition, which was to be found 
in the nurseries of the *nineties. The present writer having 
seen it only once before, yet having remembered it for more than 
thirty years, may safely assert that it is a book from which even 
a child of reasonable intelligence may gain ideas of permanent 
value. 


A MINOR WAR DIARIST 


Smaranda. By Lorp THomson or CARDINGTON. Cape. 7s. 64, 


Lord Thomson will have it that this book was written not by 
him but by a British General, now dead, whom he refers to as 
Y He claims to have been Y——’s oldest friend and 
sternest critic. Y » he tells us, was a profuse, discursive 
scribbler, notoriously cynical and indiscreet, whose abilities were 
permitted to be wasted during the war because of his habit of 
worrying his superiors with unsought advice and complaining 
afterwards that it was not accepted. He left a diary and a mass 
of notes which, if published as they stand, would shatter many 
reputations and enhance his own. But Lord Thomson, as his 
literary executor, has been most discreet : he has omitted much; 
he has toned down exaggerations; he has suppressed names, 
The only drawback is that it is hard to know where his own 
responsibility ends and Y. *s begins. 

Y comes on the scene early in 1915. It is a scene made 
familiar to us by war-time diarists from Colonel Repington 
onwards. This time it is mainly a Balkan setting. There are 
the same glimpses of frivolity in high places, the same self- 
seeking, the same cynicism as before. Y——’s first entry 
records that he has made a good impression on his chief by 
knowing the brand and vintage of his champagne without seeing 
the label. Dinner parties and yachting parties and country- 
house parties keep him busy, and he is able to tantalise us with 
mysterious allusions to a romantic love-affair. Occasionally he 
visits Petrograd and London. In Russia he reflects on the 
stupidity of sending a horde of ill-equipped and _ half-trained 
peasants across the frontiers of Austria and Germany. In 
London Lord Kitchener tells him that on the Western front ten 
thousand lives are frequently sacrificed to take a potato field. 
He receives instructions to prevent Bulgaria from joining 
Germany. But it is too late. King Ferdinand tells him that 
the Germans have promised Macedonia to him. Y—— asks 
him what he thinks will happen when the Allies are finally vic- 
torious. Ferdinand replies that we shall be far too busy with 
other matters to drive him out. Y——’s comment is that 
cynics often get nearer to the truth than patriots. He plays s 
leading part in forcing Roumania to join the Allies, and in the 
subsequent disaster he has several exciting experiences. His 
house is wrecked by a Zeppelin. One of his tasks is to destroy 
the oilfields. As a result the Germans place a price upon his 
head, and in the final evacuation he only escapes from a party 
of German horsemen by driving his car through them at seventy 
miles an hour. He afterwards serves in Egypt and Palestine 
and is on the staff at Versailles. At this point especially 
Thomson has been discreet ; we should have liked more of 
Y *s caustic comments on the personalities and disillusioning 
experiences of the Peace Conference. In the last glimpse of 
him he is nursing a Parliamentary constituency as Labour can- 
didate. Lord Thomson tells us that his final exit from the 
scene was made on the day that the Labour Ministry took office. 
This must have been a day of mingled grief and pleasure for 
Lord Thomson. He was no doubt mourning for his lost friend; 
but he himself was occupied with an important step in his own 
career (which had been very similar to Y———’s) by becoming 
Air Minister in the Labour Government. Now in his subsequent 
leisure he has paid this tribute to Y- *s memory. 
the diary there are some tales by Y—— of life in the Balkans 
which have a topographical interest. 
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Writing as a physician, I[ 
can thoroughly recommend 


PUNCHBOWLE 
Tobacco .. . I actually do re- 
commend it to my patients. 


Although heavy pipe-smokers have written testify- 
ing to the harmlessness of Punchbowle, this is the 
frst instance to come to our notice in which 
Punchbowle has been medically recommended. 


Punchbowle is associated with the vigorous, out- 
door smoker—the man who would regard harm- 
lessness as an unexpected virtue in his tobacco. 
We are proud, therefore, to be able to publish this 
Yorkshire doctor’s letter—a tribute to the purity 
and honesty of Punchbowle Tobacco :— 


“I always read with interest the testimonials you print 
“from time to time, in various periodicals, from satisfied 
“ smokers of Punchbowle. I heartily agree with all the 


views have expressed.” 
“I was converted to the use of Punchbowle nearly twelve 
“months ago. Writing as a physician, I can thoroughly 
“recommend your tobacco—in fact I actually do recom- 
“mend it to my patients. One of them, a heavy smoker, 
“suffered from severe cardiac palpitation, but since I 
“* prescribed’ Punchbowle, he tells me he has had no return 

of the complaint.” 


“You may make whatever use you like of this letter, as I 
am thoroughly satisfied with your tobacco... .” 


(The original letter can be inspected at the Bureau address beneath) 
Punchbowle is the full strength form of Barney’s 
Tobacco, strong yet cool, smooth, clean and mellow. 
every smoker can appreciate its vigorous charm. 
asoned smokers, in many lands, have found it highly 
satisfying and their goodwill praise has made it unique 
among the strong Tobaccos. 


“ 1/t the oz.: in three strengths @ 
Punchbowle (full strength), Barney’s (medium), Parsons’ Pleasure (mild). 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
“ational Sales Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C.1; Also at Edinburgh. 











An 


Unexplored Pass 
by Capt. B. K. FEATHERSTONE, F.R.G.S. 


with an introduction by 
Brig.-Gen. The Hon. C. B, Bruce, C.B., M.V.O. 
(Profusely illustrated. 18/- net.) 


“A narrative of a 1,000-mile journey to the Kara- 
Koram Himalayas, the author being the only 


European in his party.”—Daily 


Chronicle. The 


author describes an attempt which he made in the 
summer of 1922, starting from Srinagar, to cross 
the New or Western Muztagh Pass, which has not 
yet been crossed or explored by any European. 








SARAJEVO 
R. M. SETON-WATSON 


(18/- net.) 


A STUDY IN THE ORIGINS OF THE GREAT 


WAR. 


“He meets and answers recent German propaganda, 
the object of which is to place on other shoulders 


than German ones the guilt of 


causing the War. 


Much of the book is interesting as a detective novel.” 


—Daily Mail. 


HUTCHINSON 


& CO. 


(Publishers) Ltd., 
Paternoster Row 
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“Standard ’’ Poets-LEWIS CARROLL. 


“*The time has come,’ the Walrus said, 
* To talk of many things: 
Of shoes and ships—and sealing wax— 
Of cabbages—and kings.’ ” 


—ALice THRoucH THE Looxinc-Grass. 


So we may be excused if we 


ask 
future of your boy. There is a Wonder Land 


to have a talk about the 


in store for him 


if you equip him well for the battle of life. To do this you must 


give him the best education you can. 
these da Let us hel 
against the day when the final years of 


By means of the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS POLICY 
of 


THE STANDARD 


you can secure 


(1) 


But education is expensive 
you while the boy is young to provide 


ed 


ucation are so costly. 


£100 a year for 5 years when the boy 


attains 13, 14 and 15, or any selected age. 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


die—or 


Transfer of the benefit to another child. 


Gonaten of all payments should the parent 
an of all premiums should the child 


Write for an explanatory leaflet of this excellent Policy, 
“AD , 


» to— 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1825). 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C.4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Piano and Gown. By F. E. Wearuertey, K.C. Putnam. 10s. 6d. 


This book is the autobiography of that rare thing, a happy man 
who is also not afraid of admitting the fact. Throughout his career 
Mr. Weatherley appears to have taken the most cheerful view of 
everything that happened to him. He gives a clear and chatty account 
of his life, as though he were describing it in fireside conversation. 
He has known some interesting people and the mention he makes of 
them contributes something to our knowledge of them. Walter 
Pater was his tutor at Oxford. He also gives a careful account of 
Mark Pattison. He retells the old story of Jowett replying at the end 
of a long silent walk to an undergraduates’ comment on the weather, 
“That was a very trivial remark of yours, Mr. Brown.” The author 
was called to the Bar in 1888, and some of the later chapters of the 
book are devoted to humorous discussion of his profession. But 
the connecting thread, which never leaves the story of his life, is, 
of course, music. Mr, Weatherley writes doggerel for popular 
ballad-writers to set to music, and thus contributes to the ephemeral 
pleasures of the world. 


Life: A Study of Self. By W. B. Maxwe... Butterworth. 6s. 


For an experienced novelist Mr. W. B. Maxwell is a little late in 
making the discovery that “life is the only thing that matters, and 
the only real crime is not to live to the full.”” He is, however, almost 
alone in thinking that, since the poor are alive, they have no true 
grievance, the only real unemployed being the dead. This is the 
note upon which Mr. Maxwell opens his little book, which is an 
optimistic sermon of some 200 pages devoted to life’s little duties. 
As, for instance, in marriage. Mr. Maxwell is the most rigorous of 
monogamists, and he is the only popular writer in England who has 
the daring to denounce the marriage of widows. He is convinced 
of the success of the enormous majority of marriages, and of the 
increasing ‘sacredness and inviolability of the marriage bond.” A 
husband, says he, should be wholly sympathetic and faithful. He 
should have no woman friends. ‘‘ He should be true in thought as 
well as in action,’’ and he should not compromise. Thus, he must 
say always that the last frock bought by his wife is the best he has 
ever seen; and he must not wince, but smile, when he learns the 
price of it—a test of truth and faith that, obviously, will appeal to 
every good woman. Men, says Mr. Maxwell, can do little or nothing 
for women, except be kind to them. Life, indeed, has taught him 
that there is no duty greater than kindness. Don’t be afraid to fee), 
or to show that you feel. Don’t guard the flame. Don’t omit to 
give utterance to every feeling. Say it; say it again; say it with 
smiles; say it with flowers. From all which the readers of Mr. 
Maxwell’s novels will be led to infer that he has joined the apostles 
of the religion of Good Cheer. He has; and why not? There are 
at any rate many people in England, and many more in America, 
who hold it to be the one valid modern faith. 


The Secret of the Ashes. 
7s. 6d. 

Although the publishers announce Mr. Ornstien as a new writer of 
mystery stories, the structure of his present novel suggests that the 
earlier portion at any rate was written somewhere about the year 
1890, in which the events recorded are assumed to take place. The 
preliminary chapters, indeed, are poor faded stuff and in no way 
prepare one for the sudden and agreeable change which takes place 
in the narrative when the fire at the wine merchant’s office presents 
the mystery which gives its title to the book. The story here becomes 
animated and realistic and moves swiftly and surely to its conclusion. 
The gradual accumulation of evidence after the fire is quite well done, 
and certainly suggests that Mr. Ornstien may in his next venture 
give us a mystery story without the padding which makes the opening 
of this novel such tedious reading. 


Picturesque Cheshire. By T. A. Cowarp. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

Most lovers of Cheshire know and appreciate Mr. Coward’s book 
already, since it first appeared twenty-three years ago. He has 
lately been over the ground again and brought it up to date, which 
was worth doing, for it is a model to its kind. Hedged in on almost 
every side by the industrialism of the Five Towns, north-east Wales, 
Lancashire and the West Riding the county has escaped witha 
comparatively small dose, but much has changed since 1900, and 
both Manchester and Liverpool seem determined to make their 
homes in Cheshire, overflowing the northern boundary with suburbs 
which spread like dodder, particularly in Wirral, and embed the 
isolated ancient villages, placed cunningly on the sandstone outcrops, 
in a mass of indiscriminate fresh growth. In any good county, and 
assuredly in Cheshire, there is so much worth writing about that 
skill in selection becomes a cardinal virtue, and this, added to the 
pleasantness of his style and the breadth of his observation, puts 
Mr. Coward’s book easily among the best of gossiping county topo- 
graphies. He achieves the philosophic retrospect which is perhaps 
the reason why this sort of book appeals to us, for that detached 
pleasure is complementary to the vicarious palpitations of mysteries 
or detective stories, and there is much to be said for the philosophy 
of the old Cheshire schoolmaster who after a quarrel recorded in his 
diary ; ‘‘ Yet (blessed be God) nothing was broke but the peace and 
my pate, which without any costs was speedily well againe’’. 


By ALrrepD ORNSTIEN. Hutchinson. 





— 


Two Chapters of Persuasion. Printed from JANE AUSTEN’S Auto. 
graph. Clarendon Press. 5s. 

Recently the British Museum has acquired what seems to fy 
the only surviving MS. of Jane Austen’s novels, some sheets which 
contain the first form of the last chapters of Persuasion, the two that 
later she made into three. To see thus her first ideas of the climay 
of her last book, and compare them with the finished substitute jy 


a lucky chance of great interest. When Persuasion was being written, 
she was not in good health, but the interlineations and corrections of 
her first draft show how she pondered over this phrase and that with 
all the care of an accomplished artist. Time and a slight failure here 
and there in the strokes of her regular hand have left some of her 
variants, duly recorded in the Notes, uncertain. The preface puts 
right some statements in the Memoir by Austen Leigh of 1871. The 
essential divergence in the first draft is that the disclosure of unabated 
love takes place in Admiral Croft’s house. The pair are tongue-tied, 
The awkwardness of the situation is well given, and there are admirable 
touches concerning the breezy Admiral and his wife, who, when they 
know what is up, leave the pair alone : 

gone upstairs to hear a noise, or downstairs to settle their accounts, 

or upon the landing place to trim the lamp. 
But this chapter cannot be compared in effect to the two which in 
the established text develop the delicate drama of the lover's letter 
and the conversation on the remembrance of love in men and women, 
The old chapter was not enough for the crown of the story. When 
she came to the recognition of love by her couples, Jane Austen was 
apt to be too brief, periphrastic, timid. In her final text we see that 
she has rightly made much more of the end of estrangement. The 
lover makes ample amends for his cruel remark, reported to Anne 
on his first reappearance, that she was altered beyond his knowledge. 
They discuss what might have been, and the author adds a real 
point in love’s philosophy, that all the pain, separation and failure 
make happiness in the future more certain. The Clarendon Press 
has put everything before us perfectly, but leaves all critical com- 
parison to the reader. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


RITISH car manufacturers for some abstruse reason are 

B ashamed of the engineers who design their cars. The 
average American catalogue makes great play with 
interesting personalities. It tells you the first name of the 
designer, which may be Hiram or some such arresting appella- 
tion; and his second initial, which is probably a baffling Q 
or Z. His personal history, prior to the production of the 
present masterpiece, is a matter for hints rather than unveiling ; 
you are left to imagine that his was the real brain behind the 
Ford, that he begat the Liberty engine, and that the Rolls- 
Royce people would feel rather lost but for his occasional 
visits to Europe. By contrast, a British motor-car catalogue 
never mentions the designer, a lamentable blunder, seeing that 
personalities are at once more interesting and more convincing 
than the uncouth technical jargon by which buyers are bewil- 
dered under the present system. For example, a certain famous 
designer never starts work before 11 p.m., except under real 
compulsion. The normal scene of his labours is not a drawing 
office, as might be supposed, but a bath. The bath is filled with 
water at a suitable temperature, and the tap is set to flow ata 
rate corresponding with a drainage hole drilled in the plug. 
Across the bath is placed a gargantuan sponge tray, containing 
siphon, decanter, cigars, and the usual drawing instruments. 
The resulting cars and engines are unconventional and brilliant 
to a degree, though it is well to submit the drawings to a pessi- 
mistic Scots works manager before passing them into production. 

* + * 

These midnight optimists, with their dazzling tours de force, 
are well enough as car designers in peace time ; there is no great 
hurry about production; the first car may be thoroughly tried 
out on the road, and if an unsound item is identified, one can 
always get a lift home. But these same gentlemen eme 
with less credit when set to design aircraft under war conditions 
which made high-speed thinking essential ; and some of them 
inspired real hatred in fighting pilots whose lives and freedoms 
depended on their audacious improvisations. Of the high- 
powered featherweight engines fitted to single-seated scout 
aeroplanes, none were more trusted and beloved than the units 
designated by a cold-blooded Air Ministry as the B.R.1 and 
B.R.2, the mystic initials standing for “‘ Bentley Rotary.” They 
replaced certain Gallic inventions, which must ever enjoy the 
prestige of being pioneers in their special sphere, but which 
rapidly fell into disrepute. The earlier members of the French 
family grew so hot after half-an-hour in the air at night that 
various astronomers thought they had discovered new stars, oF 
if a squadron took the air en masse—new constellations. The 
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“A car of paramount excellence” 


says this Austin owner :— 





AUSTIN TWELVE models 
from £295 at works 


AUSTIN TWENTY models 
from £475 at works 


AUSTIN SEVEN models 
from £149 at works 














Austin Twelve Touring Car. 


“*T cannot refrain,” writes Capt. C. H. H., in a recent 
letter, “* from commenting on the paramount excellence of 
your car. Having driven for nearly 18 years all makes 
and sizes of cars, I have yet to find anything that can 
approach the Austin Twelve in real solid value for money 
or in all-round performance. . . . After 6,000 miles of 
all-out running, the engine is quieter and sweeter than ever. 
Allow me to congratulate you.” 

The only thing that is quite as good as an Austin is 
—another Austin. The “ Twenty,” “ Twelve” and 
“* Seven” models together cover every need, and each is 


the finest possible value in its particular sphere. Send 
to-day for full descriptive Catalogue. 


STOP PRESS: 


On Sunday, June 27th, at Miramas track, in the 
South of France, Zubiaga, driving an Austin 
Seven, won the Cyclecar Grand Prix, covering 
127 miles in 2 hrs. 31 mins. 5 secs. 


The AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY, 
LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 


London Showrooms : 


479-483 OXFORD STREET, W. 1 


(near Marble Arch). 





LTD. 














RELIEVES 


INHALANT 


Summer Colds. 


A COLD in the summer time is intensely disagreeable, and 
the prevalence of dust renders a cure difficult—unless 

soothes, cleanses and protects 

the inflamed mucous membrane of nose and _ throat. a a 
p on your handkerchief and inhale from it occasion: 


“Vapex” is used. “ Vapex” 





All Chemists 2/- and 3/-. 
Sole Makers : THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd., Bardsley Vale. Lanes, 








V.20. 
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RNL 


THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE, 


which serves all and is supported by all, has 


SAVED 85 LIVES 


during the Strike. 
But in the same time, owing to the Strike, it has 
LOST THOUSANDS OF POUNDS. 


Will you help us to make up this loss and maintain the Service by 
sending Your Gift to-day ill you also remember the Life-Boats 
in your Will? We neither ‘ask for nor raise one penny from the State. 


OVER 60,500 LIVES SAVED. 


The Earl of Hi: by, 

Honorary Geensurene 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 

Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


George F. Shee, M.A., 
Secretary. 














Oh/Ae Potter’s hand— 


With delicate skill and perfect assurance the 
ved Fetter fartiens diay tate, Geum Some 
and sizes, some useful, some beautiful; but 

the best of material is wasted in careless 
hands. 


The parents or guardians o' f a child are 
potters. In their hands the -—* either 
ofthe potter’ 


Ghe N.S.P.C.C. 


saves thousands of children from _ vile, 
ignorant or careless parents or 
Practically the whole of the 34 million 
children helped by the N.S.P.C.C. owe their 
present happiness to the Society's educative 
work among parents. Legal action is the 
very last resort. 


Help us to continue our work for the future 
nation—the present children! Donations should 
be sent to:—Sir Robert Parr, O.B.E., Director, 
The National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, Victory House, Leicester 
Square, W.C. 2. 
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later French models were more reliable, but underpowered ip 
comparison with the line-ahead six-cylinder engines which rose 
to meet them from behind the enemy lines. Amidst such emer- 
gencies Mr. W. O. Bentley came to the rescue with two magnifi- 
cent rotary engines of British design, built for the most part in 
the Humber works. Of English descent, he had all the canny 
suspicions and engineering conscience and self-distrust of a Scots 
marine engineer. He allowed nothing to go into production 
until he had taken every possible precaution against failure, 
and executed every conceivable test. Even then he remained a 
professional pessimist, wringing aged destroyers out of a re- 
luctant Admiralty, steaming over to Dunkirk to consult the 
pilots who handled his engines under actual war conditions. 
Thus to be posted to a B.R. squadron soon became the ambition 
of every knowledgeable scout pilot. 
* * x 

The war over, Bentley quitted that draughty corner of the 
Humber works where his giant rotary engines rivalled AZolus 
with their threshing propellers, and he took with him one 
Burgess, likeminded with himself. ‘ The day of universal flight 
is not yet,” they said to each other; “let us build a motor-car 
which shall be to the road what the B.R. was to the Flanders sky, 
possessed of a unique performance and an entire trustiness.” 
Thus was born the Bentley car. In its original guise it was most 
certainly an R.F.C. pilot’s car, for its speed and climb put it on 
a level with the racers of the track; its controls were feather- 
light, and its quality admitted of a five years’ guarantee. But 
as pilots were hardened to noise, they did not trouble to silence 
it down until the occupants could hear the sizzle of the tyres on 
sanded tar. To its parents’ surprise, all sorts of fat and homely 
people instantly demanded Bentley cars, and conceived such 
absurd ideas as putting glazed saloon bodies on a chassis which 
was meant to hurtle and zoom and lift and roar. In course of 
time the Bentley car perforce expanded into a number of models, 
each modified to suit a special class of buyer. To-day one may 
buy them long and quiet to carry ladies on tour under shelter 
from every wind that blows ; or short and comparatively noisy, 
to bear a couple of gay lads over the long straights of France. 
But each model embodies the meticulous conscientiousness of 
its grandfather, the historic B.R.1, scourge of the black-crossed 
Albatross, and eke his unleashed roar when full throttle is given, 
his fantastic conquest of the steeps, his space-devouring pro- 
pensities ; and with these immoral moods his highly moral 
motto: ‘I will not let my pilot down.” Conceived and executed 
in this fine spirit, it is not surprising that the car has established 
a@ genuine cult; for many a man, now labouring for a modest 
salary and handling some tame vehicle, concludes his moments 
of daydream with the phrase: “.... and then Ill buy a 
Bentley car!” R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


LACKNESS of trade has increased the supply of capital 
S available for investment in Stock Exchange securities, 
and this is favourable to the numerous new issues. 
Opponents of public ownership might (but probably did not) 
note indications of its steady growth, by the fact that on one 
day alone last week, three public authorities obtained money 
for public undertakings from the British investor, the pros- 
pectuses of the Auckland Electric Power Board, the City of 
Reading and the Province of Westphalia having appeared 
side by side. The Auckland Electric Power Board issued 
£250,000 of 5 per cent. debentures at 97 for extensions ; Reading 
placed £520,000 of 5 per cent. stock for tramways, etc.; and 
the Province of Westphalia issue was £835,000 of 7 per cent. 
bonds at 98}, and is to be utilised for waterworks and other 
publicly owned undertakings. The prospectus of the last- 
named makes a point of the fact that the Province itself owns 
land and houses valued at £5,000,000. Needless to say, in 
spite of the disapproval of the Daily Mail, the loan was imme- 
diately oversubscribed. 
* * * 

The rubber situation is becoming interesting, for if the average 
price of the commodity during the three months ending July 31st 
next is below 1s. 9d. per Ib. there will be a 20 per cent. reduction 
in the exportable quota for the following quarter. Rubber 
shareholders should pray for low prices, as the restriction 
will bring nearer the period of scarcity for which investors 
in rubber shares naturally hope. I believe one may safely 
hazard the opinion that some of the big producers are not 
trusting solely to this method of bringing about restriction, 
but are also judiciously feeding the market with offers of rubber. 


——, 


The balance of power lies with them, for if the American and 
other large consumers wish to raise the price to avoid restriction, 
they wiil have to buy freely, and to finance their purc 
which requires a good deal of money, whereas the producers 
are in exactly the opposite position. I am still of opinion 
that judicious purchases of rubber shares now will turnout 
profitably before the year comes to a close. 
* * * 


Readers who have taken my advice and bought Americap 
oil shares such as Union Oil of California, Marland Oil, ete, 
have had no cause to regret their action, and I would now 
direct their attention to the shares of the Pan-American 
Petroleum and Transport Company, which last year paid g 
dividend of $6 per share, and yields on the present price of 
$74} over 8 per cent. Its earnings last year were $10 per 
share, and this year it is expected to do better. It is controlled 
by the Standard Oil of Indiana and has, therefore, the strongest 
financial backing and facilities for marketing abroad. It ip 
turn controls the Lago Petroleum Co., which is one of the best 
Venezuela producers, and there are reports that the two com- 
panies will shortly be amalgamated. But there is another 
interesting development in connection with this company, 
and that is that it has just bought the National Petroleum 
(Mexico) Co., which is the concern exploiting the oil of the 
National Railways of Mexico, and the prospects of the territory 
concerned are considered very good—in fact, there is already 
considerable production—and as the relations of this company 
and the Mexican Government have always been excellent, 
this new agreement is very significant. The shares have the 
advantage of being included in the daily list of New York 
quotations that appears in the newspapers. 

* * * 

The much prophesied reaction in the United States has not 
come about, and I doubt if it will. The banking interests in 
America have already shown that they can control waves of 
prosperity and depression, and to counteract the pessimistic 
talk that has been current of late, they appear to have resolved 
upon furnishing a practical demonstration of prosperity through 
increased dividend distributions and special bonuses. Dividend 
and interest payments on the first of this month are reported 
to have amounted to $491,915,000, against $438,785,000 on 
the same date last year There has been a good deal of head- 
shaking on this side about the growth of the deferred payment 
system in the United States, and it must be admitted that 
this factor has caused some misgivings in the United States 
itself; but the conclusion come to by an American writer in 
the current issue of the Economic Journal is that, although 
in the event of a credit crisis the enormous development of the 
instalment purchasing system would probably aggravate the 
situation, there is no inherent defect in the system itself likely 
to cause a crisis. A. Emit DAvIEs. 
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Pratts—the 
UNnmixed 


Pratts is a perfectly natural and 
naturally perfect petrol—not a 
compromise of good and poor 
constituents. It is pure, 
UNmized. 


Every constituent is good— 
every drop is good — and 
every gallon is as good as 
every other gallon. 


Never Varies 
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